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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. Mémoires et. Correspondance de Duplessis- Mornay, &c.; 
2. e. Memoirs and Correspondence of DurLessis-Mornay ;. in- 
tended as Materials towards a History of the Reformation, and 
of the Civil and Religious Wars in France under the Reigns of 
Charles [X., Henry III., Henry IV., and Louis. XIII, From the 
Year 1571 to the Year 1623. 8vo. Six Vols. . About 600 pp. 
in each. Paris. 1824. Imported by Treuttel and Co. 


A PART only of this interesting contribution to history is 
yet before us, though it already fills six volumes, ‘for it: is 
intended to occupy: about six more. -It is published from 
original manuscripts in the orthography of the days in which 
the papers were composed, and is preceded by Madame Mor- 
NAY’s Memoirs of the life of her husband, written for the 
instruction of her son. The dedication to this son breathes 
towards him the warmest affection and anxiety for his futiire 
welfare; the virtues of her husband’ call forth an expression 
of reverence and love; and every line is marked with her 
deep feeling of piety and gratitude to Heaven. It is dated 
from Saumur in April, 1595.— To those who wovld' rather 
quaff from the fresh spring-head than drink vapid and impire 
waters from the pipe or the cistern, and who would search for 
historical facts in original documents and the memorials of 
the times, rather than in prepared extracts, essences, and con- 
coctions of a subsequent epoch, these volumes will be invalua- 
App. Rev. Vol. cv. Gg able ; 
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able; for they relate to an epoch in French history that is 
second and subordinate in interest only to the modern revolu- 
tion in that country, which shook, in its terrible convulsions, 
all Europe to its centre. They refer to the civil wars of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; and are furnished by a man 
who took a very active part in the councils of Henry IV., 
both while he was King of Navarre and during the too short 
period in which he was allowed to sit on the throne of France: 
who filled the office of minister of finance with unsuspected 
integrity : who was employed in most important and delicate 
missions to various yf inte ; and to whom, in a great de- 
gree, was intrusted the direction of the war against the 
League, which Henry prosecuted with the utmost vigor. Vol- 
taire celebrates the inflexible virtue of Dup.essis in the ninth 
book of the Henriade: which, it may be remembered, opens 
with a voluptuous description of the teinple of Love, where 
Henry, having left his army, is represented as dissolved in 
pleasure at the feet of his favorite mistress, the beautiful 
Gabrielle d Estrées. His companions in arms tremble for the 
fate of their country and the glory of their hero: the tutelary 
genius of France descends from heaven; and, casting about 
his eyes to find some sage, severe, and devoted monitor, ke 
fixes them on Mornay, who enters the garden of Love, and 
snatches the monarch from the perilous fascination which 
retained him. 


« Jl sadresse 2 MoRNAY ; c'etait pour nous instrutre 

Que souvent la raison suffit a nous condutre, 

Ainsi qu'elle guida, chez des peuples payens, 

Marc- Aurele, ou Platon, la i des Chrétiens. 

Non moins prudent ami que philosophe austere, 

Mornay sut Part discret de reprendre et de plaire. 

Son exemple instruisait bien mieux que ses discours ; 

Les solides vertus furent ses seuls amours. 

Avide de travaux, insensible aux delices, 

Il marchait d'un pas ferme au bord des précipices. 
i... Jamais Vair de la cour, et son souffle infecté, 

N’altéra de son coeur Vaustere pureté. 

Belle Aréthuse, ainsi ton onde fortunée 

Roule au sein furieux d’ Amphitrite étonnée 

Un crystal toujours pur, et des flots toujours clairs, 

Que jamais ne corrompt l’'amertume des mers.” 


Puitie pE Mornay was really a shining character, and 
worthy of all the praise which Voltaire has lavished on him in 
this and other passages. Called to act a prominent part in a 
very perilous and troubled time, he had the rare merit of 
uniting. a sincere and ardent zeal for his own religious tenets 
withthe utmost tenderness and toleration for the opinions 
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of others who dissented from him; and it is not much to the 
credit of the perio age, ot to the enlightened views and liberal 
principles of which we are apt to boast, that such merit is 
rare even in the nineteenth century. Be it observed, more- 
over, that Mornay lived 250 years ago, when the very bowels 
of his country were racked and tortured with religious feuds ; 
and that it was at such a period, in the midst of a fierce and 
universal frenzy, that a philosopher and a statesman, the 
friend of Henry IV., though a personal rival of his illustrious 
minister the great Sully, could pour oil on the raging billows, 
enforce the language of peace, and persuade to mutual forbear- 
ance: In a document addressed to the states of Blois; he thus 
raises his voice against the maxim that two religions cannot 
subsist together: — a frightful doctrine, too long cherished, 
not in the minds of the vulgar only, and which has occasioned 
at one or another period the most afflicting and sanguinary 
dissensions in every country of Europe. ‘“ It is not our reli- 
gions,” he exclaims, ‘ but our passions, which set us against 
each other; passions proceeding for the most part from per- 
sons who have no regard for any religion whatever. Diversity 
of religions should pacify a country ; religion desires not to be 
preached and propagated by arms; force may engender hypo- 
crites, but it will never make Christians.” Such noble and 
pure sentiments, so truly characteristic of a Christian philoso- 
pher, could not, even in those times, be pronounced without 
some effect; and Mornay, by his humanity, sound discre- 
tion, and devotedness to his country, acquired the love of the 
Protestants while he extorted the esteem of his Catholic ad- 
versaries. ‘Though a statesman avidede travaux, as Voltaire 
describes him, he seems occasionally to have found time to 
woo the muses; for we observe him inclosing a very pretty 
sonnet in a letter addressed to M. de Messe, the Venetian 
ambassador. ‘The letter, which is short, breathes the same 
mild spirit that pervades all his compositions; and some of 
our readers will be gratified at seeing a specimen of French 
poetry of such antiquity. 


‘ Lettre de M. Duriessts &@ M. de Messr, Ambassadeur pour le 
Roy a Venise. 


¢ Du 4 Febvrier, 1586. 

‘ Monsieur, le gentilhomme, present porteur, m’a convié a vous 
escrire ; je n'ai refusé, quelque temps qu'il vente maintenant, sea- 
chant que vostre vertu est au dessus du temps ; vous saurez tout nostre 
estat par lui. Ce prince, quot qwil en soit, ne peult se persuader que 
les gens dhonneur ne 'aiment, et ne plaignent sa condition, vous par- 
ticulierement et vos semblables, qui voyex au fonds les affatres du 
royaume, et n’y pouvez voir sans y recognorstre le tort quot lai 
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faict, et & sa justice. Dieu doint ung conseil plus libre au roy; 4 
dis une volonté plus franche et non violentee ; car nous sc¢avons 
bien qu'il n’y va de son affection, et quil n'y apporte mouvement ni 
action, qu'autant qu'on les lui force. Croyez mot, monsieur, gue les 
efforts qu'on prepare sont en vain, et souvenez vous que je le vous 
escris. Nostre defensive est telle, au regard de l’offensive de nos en- 
nemis, que l'une se ruyne contre Vaultre. Il eust mieulx valeu vivre 
paisiblement ensemble que s’eniretuer, sans que lung putsse survivre 
aTaultre. Nous reviendrons sur meilleures erres, quand tl plaira a 
Dieu, lequel je prye, etc. 
‘ SonrerT. 
‘ Barque qut va flottant sur les escueils du monde, 
Qui vois air tout espris, et les vents conjurés, 
Le gouffre entrebaillé, les flots demesurés, 
Sans ancre, sans abry, sans emmare, et sans sonde ; 
‘ Barque, ne perds potnct coeur ! Qui doubte que cest onde 
Ne soit subjecte aux vents? Aux flots mal assurés, 
Ung esquif my brisé. Mais les cieulx azurés 
Sont ils pas sur les vents et sur la mer profonde ? 
‘ Au ciel? Non! qu’a la mer commande ton pilote ; 
Par luz vente le vent, par lui ce monde fiotte, 
Vente et flotte pour tot, pour te conduire au port. 
‘ Ton port, c’est ’ Eternel, et tu t’en veux soubstraire. 
Veux tu calme ou bon vent ? tu demandes ta mort ; 
Pour surgir a ton port, il te fault vent contraire.’ 


We perceive a solemnity of thought and a piety of feeling 
in this little effusion, which seem to imply that the author 
was no young and love-sick Werter when he composed it. 
Indeed, he must have been nearly forty years of age, for he 
was born in 1549. : 

From the almost countless multitude of letters, dispatches, 
state-papers, &c. contained in this publication, it would be 
easy to extract numbers that would be interesting and wel- 
come to our readers, but difficult to know which to select and 
where to stop. We must, however,introduce a few. 

* In vol. i. p. 158. is a short letter from M. Duptessts to 
our Sir Philip Sidney, expressive of high esteem, and urging 
Sir Philip’s good offices in the cause of Henry, for which 
indeed he was then combating in Flanders. It concludes 
thus: ‘* Je suis vostre serviteur, amateur de vostre vertu, de- 
sireux de vostre reputation; je vous baise bien humblement les 
mains, et supplie le Créateur, Monsieur, qivil vous ait en sa 
saincte garde. ‘This is dated in July, 1585. In the follow- 
ing year, Sir Philip received his death-wound; and in 
January, 1587, M. Dupiessis wrote to (M. de Valsingham) 
Sir Francis Walsingham, who had been our ambassador in 
France, condoling with him on that lamentable event in ‘a 
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style which is equally honorable to the memory of the gallant 
knight and to the heart of the writer : 


‘ Lettre de M. Dur essis 2 M. de VALSINGHAM. 


‘ Du — Janvier, 1587. 

‘ Monsieur, j'ai sceu la triste nouvelle de la mort de M. de Sid- 
ney. J'ai eu des travaulx et des traverses en ce miserable temps, 
mais rien qui m’ait tant pesé ni tant percé le coeur, rien qui m’ait 
plus vivement touché, ni en particulier ni en public ; je lat ressentie 
en moi pour vous et pour mot mesmes ; je le pleure encores et le 
regrette, non pour l’ Angleterre seulement, mais pour la Chrestienté. 
Dieu le nous a plainct, Monsieur ; et peult estre parce qu'il eust 
merité ung meilleur siecle ; mais, certes, a nul ne pouvoit il mieulx 
convenir qu’d cestui ci, si la volonté de Dieu estoit de l'amender. 
C'est ce qui me faict desesperer de mieulx quand le bon s’en va, et la 
lie nous demeure ; et c'est trop aussi en une annee d’en avoir perdeu 
deux, je dis feu M. le Comte de Laval et M. Sidney, tels en leurs 
personnes, tels d leurs amis, tels au public. Desormats je suis tenté 
ou de n’aimer personne, ou de hair moi mesmes ; toutesfots je me 
resouls enfin de les aimer et honorer en tout ce qut les touche, et 
veulz redoubler particulierement vers vous en affection, en honneur, 
en service. Faictes moi donc cest honneur, Monsieur, de faire estat 
de moi de plus en plus, et concluons par ce mot: La volonté de Dieu 
soit faicte, lequel je supplie, etc.’ 


The devotion and affettion of Dur.essis to Henry could 
scarcely be exceeded by the attachment of Sully, and are made 
evident on every occasion. He was in England in January, 
1592, on a special mission from ‘his royal master to our 
** good Queen Bess,” and on his way home learnt that Henr 
had been wounded in a conflict at Aumale with the troops of 
the Duke of Parma. In consequence he lost not a moment 
in writing to the Lord-Treasurer Burleigh, pressing on his 
consideration the ceaseless and heroic efforts of Henry, the 
necessity of assisting him, and the urgency of his situation, in 
a manner which does credit to the writer’s talents and feelings. 


‘ Lettre de M. Durirssis & M. le Grand Tresorier d’ Angleterre, 
Mylord Burghley. | 


‘ De Dieppe, ce 7 Febvrier, Nouveau. Style.:- 

‘ Monsieur, apres avoir esté reteneu quinze jours a Douvre, de 
vent contraire et de tourmente, je suis arrivé en ceste ville de Dieppe, 
le 4 de Febvrier & nostre compte, ov le lendemain jai eu nouvelles 
par lettres de sa Majesté tres Chrestienne, de ce qui s'est passé entre 
larmee ennemie et la sienne. Je sais que le tout vous aura esté 
mandé bien particulierement ; et me contenterat pourtant de vous 
dire que le Roy est contrainct de faire des actes du moindre capi- 
taine, parce qu'il fault que sa valeur supplee au default de ses forces ; 
qui n’ ayant, comme jar souvent remoustré, de quot fournir contre le 
Duc de Parme, et au siege de Rouen tout ensemble, pour le deffault 
de Vinfanterte suffisante, il estoit reduict, attendant le secours de ses 
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amis, pour gaigner temps, @ aller disputer tous les logis au Duc de 

arme ; ce qui ne se peult faire sans peril, et sans rencontrer en une 
sepmaine une mauvaise heure. Que Dieu le nous a conservé avec 
honneur evident, et neantmoins a voulleu qu'il ait esté blessé legere- 
ment sans incommodité, graces a Dieu, de sa personne, pour faire 
apprehender aulx gens de bien combien en sa vie il y a de vies 
encloses ; combien en son danger, de dangers; et apres lui, si on 
avoit ay penser, de tenebres et de confusions. Ces considerations par- 
ticulieres, 4 la verité, & nous gui sommes Francois, mais non telles 
toutesfois qu'elles ne s’etendent aussi plus loin ; et principalement a 
Lendroict des personnes de singuliere prudence, comme vous, qui ne 
nous debattrés poinct que la vie et condition de ce Prince ne doive 
estre chere a toute le Chrestienté, pour le contrepoids qwelle y ap- 
porte a la fortune de celut qui s'eleve trop fierement sur tous ses 
voisins. Or, Monsieur, inutilement je vous repeterots ce que je vous 
ai souvent dict : croyés de certain que jamais le secours de la serenis- 
sime royne ne ie st necessaire qu’a present ; gue jamais le wee 
@icelui ne peult estre plus prejudiciable ; qu'il n'y a au reste aulcung 
temps a perdre, et qu'il est en vous aujourd'hui d’obliger cet estat a 
jamais, ou de le voir en evident hazard. A vous, Monsieur, qui 
estes l’ceil des aultres, peu de paroles suffisent, et pour ce je vous 
baiserai bien humblement les mains, en suppliant t Createur vous 
avoir en sa saincte garde. Votre bien hugshle et affectionné servi- 


teur, ‘ DupLeEssis.’ 


Of the same date, and to the same purpose, we find a long 
letter to the Earl of Essex. On the day preceding, he wrote 
a letter to the King, in which are these strong expressions : 


§ Sire, je ne spats $t jamais votre Majesté me pourra faire tant de 
bien, gu’elle m’a faict de mal aujourd'hui. Tous vos serviteurs ont 
apprehendé leur mort en vostre blessure ; moi, pour plusieurs raisons, 


plus sensible, ly ai presque soufferte entiere.— Vostre Majesté 
donnera ma liberté a la necessité de cest estat, d ma juste douleur, et 
& ma loyale affection. C'est 4 nous, Sire, & mourir pour vostre Ma- 
jesté, et nous est gloire 3 a vous, de vivre pour nous, et joserai dire 
que ce vous est debvoir. Sire, je loue Dieu du passé, et le prye de 
tout mon coeur pour Vadvenir, et de mesme affection serai tousjours 
vostre tres humble, tres obeissant, et tres fidele subject et serviteur. . 


That Henry was far from insensible to the services and at- 
tachment of Mornay, abundant proof appears in his various 
letters, many of them written with his own hand; and he 
often concludes them in that style of affectionate familiarity 
which marked his communication with Suly; as thus :— 
“ Bon soir, M. Duplessis ; je m’en vats coucher tout fasché de ces 
longueurs. Vostre tres affectionné maistre et meilleur ami?? — 
On an occasion, too, in which his faithful servant seems to 
have taken offence, to have expressed discontent, and te have 
neglected compliance with the King’s orders to come to him, 
those orders are repeated pressingly but mildly and kindly 
over and over again; and. the monarch’s usual openness and 
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readiness to hear and redress any grievance are laudably ma- 
nifested. The following letter is rather peremptory: | 


‘ Lettre du Roy a M. Dupessis, escrite de sa propre Main. 


‘ A Sainct Denis, ce 5 Aoust, 1593. 

‘ M. Duplessis, je vous at par tant de fois escrit que vous me 
veniés trouver, et vous n’en avés rien faict. Je ne vous le veulz plus 
escrire que ceste fois, pour voir si je serat ober. Venés donc incon- 
tinent aprés avoir donné ordre a la seureté de vostre place durant 

‘f ; Pest 
vostre absence. * Vous entendrés de mes nouvelles par Meninville, 
que vous croirés comme mot mesmes. Venés, venés, venés, vous ne 
sejournerés gueres ici. ‘ HENRY.’ 


This command not being obeyed, Henry wrote again on 
the 7th: - 


‘ M. Duplessts, je trowve fort estrange ce que plusieurs, qui vous 
ont veu, mont rapporté de vous, que vous vous plaigniés de mot, et 
plus de vous que de nul autre ; car, oultre que je ne vous en ai ja- 
mats donné subject, et que je vous ai plus aimé que gentilhomme de 
mon royaulme, j aitousjours parlé avec vous st librement, que si vous 
aviés quelque subject de plaincte vous me le debviés mander, ou venir 
dire vous mesmes, sans le dire d aultrut. Je vous at escrit plusteurs. 

fois de me venir trouver, mais en vain; et je vois bien que c'est : 
vous aimés plus le general que mot. Si serai je tousjours, et vostre 
bon’ maistre, et vostre Roy, donnés moi ce contentement, que je vous 
voye, soit en poste ou aultrement, et ne cherchés plus d'excuse sur 
pes 2 3 car, oot co jai a vous dire chose que je ne vous puis 
escrirés je veulx adviser avec vous a mon bien de Navarre? | 


On ‘the 15th of the same month, the King repeated his 
summons : : 


4 


¢ M. Duplessis, je vous fats cé mot dtous hazards, pour vous dire 
que, sans attendre les deputés que j'ai mandés, vous veniés me trouver 
en toute diligence ; car j at necessairement affaire de vous. J’at- 
tends, en peu de jours, mon cousin le Duc de Bouillon, que jai 
mandé. Nous aviserons ensemblement a plusieurs choses, que j at 
affaire avant que lesdicts deputés arrivent. Mais venés en toute 
diligence, car jai besoing de vous. Venés, venés, venés. A Dieu, 
lequel je prye vous avoir, M. Duplessis, en sa garde. Henry.’ 


It appears strange to add that on the 28th Henry was 
obliged to renew his application: which he still expressed 
with good humour and kindness, though he very naturally 
states that he was tired of making it. 


‘ M. Duplessis, je suis las de vous escrire tousjours une mesme 
chose. Je desire infiniment de vous voir, mesme avant la veneue des 
deputés, ‘qui doibvent venir avec Vicose, et que j’at mandés par lui. 
Venés ; j ai tant de besoing de vostre presence que je ne men puts 
passer, pour des raisons que je ne vous puis escrire. Venés encores 
ung coup ; vostre sejour pres de moi ne seru quede peu de jours. 
Je serait bien aise que vous ayés donné quelque ordre a rendre con- 
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tens les Suisses ; mais que cela ne vous attasche poinct tant tes dela 
que vous en soyés plus long temps a venir. A Dieu, lequel je-prye 


‘vous avoir, M. Duplessis, en sa garde. ‘ Henry. 
‘ A Melun, ce 28 Aoust, 1593. 


“Et par apostille estoit escrit: Venés, venés, venés, si vous 
m’aimés. 

The good understanding, however, between the King and 
his faithful. minister was restored; and when, in December, 
1594, the Jesuit Chatel made his attempt to assassinate 
Henry, M. Dupessis immediately sent to his royal master 


a letter which fully supports the high character of its writer 
for attachment and good counse). 


‘ Lettrede M.Duptessis au Roy. 


| Du 1 Janvier, 1595. 

‘ Sire, nous ne pouvons encores rasseoir, ni de l'apprehension de 
la blessure de vostre Majesté, ni de la joie, en ce qwil a pleu a Dieu 
la mesurer en ses misericordes. En cela vos ennemis monstrent de 


* plus en plus la meschanceté de leur cceur, Sire, ou plustost de leur 


cause, gu ils veullent estayer par si meschans moyens. Nous, Sire, 
gui spavons que ces meyers mesme sont subjects a la providence de 
Dieu, passons lus oultre, qu'il nous fault ressentir en la playe de 
vostre Majesté une vive et proche menace contre tout ce royaulme ; 
contre nous particulierement ses serviteurs, gui vivons en sa vie, si 
nous ne nous convertissons a bon escient a lui. Ma fidelité peult 
dire encore ung mot, Sire: Dieu veult estre escouté, quand il parle ; 
il veult que nous le sentions aussi, quand il nous frappe, les grands 
principalement, que nul ne peult chastier que lui. Je m’asseure donc 
que votre Majesté fera profict de ceste affliction, non pour vous 
garder de pareils attentats, al sera vostre garde ; mais pour ressentir 
sa. main sur le peché, pour n’en attirer la pesanteur, abusant de sa 

tience ; ains la destourner en vous convertissant a lui, en vous 
divertissant de tout ce gut provoque son ire. Sire, ce n'est en esprit 
de censeur 3 je ne suts st presomptueux, mais en zele de serviteur, que 
je vous parle. Car nous supplions tous ict le Createur, avec sinceres 
larmes, qu’il lui plaise continuer ses bontés sur vostre Majesté, et la 
faire regner longuement et patsiblement.’ ! 


Some letters from M. Duptessis to his wife exhibit him also 
in an amiable light as an affectionate husband and father. 
He signs himself, “ Vostre jidele et loyal mari a jamais.” — 
We must forbear, however, to add to our citations: which, 
contrary to our usual custom, we have not translated, because 
we were desirous that the peculiarity of phrase and manner, 
belonging to the epoch which they illustrate, should not be 
lost to our readers. 

™~ Being destined to the ecclesiastical profession, De Mor- 
NAy studied the learned languages, and early embraced 
the principles of the Reformation. The inflexible ‘fidelity, 
with which he adhered to his own religious principles, in- 
duced him to regard with dissastisfaction the change of religion 
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which his royal master, Henry, had avowed; and_on this point 
he differed from the great Swly, who, though equally, rigid. in 
his own person, certainly did not discourage the conversion. of 
the King. That conversion, in fact, was a measure of state- 
policy, and might, or might not, be the result of conviction.* 

. DE Mornay, who, to use his own homely expression, ‘did 
not understand ‘* how a man could change his religionjas he 
would change his shirt,” would never suffer any political con- 
sideration to shake his own constancy; and we. have likewise 
seen * how entirely fruitless were all the dazzling allurements 
which Henry spread before Swly, to effect even a nominal 
conversion in him. This stern virtue on the part of Dupuessis 
was a misfortune to the monarch, because in some measure it 
weakened the influence of a wise and good man in his coun- 
cils; and on more than one occasion he was represented by 
the malignity of courtiers and sycophants as being an enemy 
to his king. Henry, however, had too much magnanimity 
to lend a credulous ear to such tales; and Mornay.continued 
to be his friend and adviser after his conversion, though with 
abated influence: while Szly’s personal adhesion to the Pro- 
testant faith was unaccompanied with any such diminution, 
and his name and talents are more intimately associated in 
history with the name and talents of Henry. These two 
statesmen, indeed,. could not co-operate harmoniously in. the 
cabinet after Henry’s public recantation of his former, creed, 
and his admission into the bosom of the Catholic church ; 
they even regarded each other with unquiet and distrusting 
eyes, sometimes to the apprehension even of personal enmity : 
but, to the credit of both, as opportunities arose, each availed 
himself of them to testify the high opinion which he sincerely 
entertained of the other, by repelling unfounded charges of 
plots and intrigues with which they were alike occasionall 
assailed. — Mary de Medicis and Louis XIII. were indebted 
to the prudent interposition of M. pe Mornay, and to his 
consummate skill in negotiation, for the maintenance of public 
tranquillity in very critical times : — but his exertions in pro-- 
curing the edict of Nantz, which restored peace.to the interior 
of France, is one of his proudest claims to glory, as it was the 
purest and most effulgent gem in Henry’s crown, 

M. pe Mornay was an extremely voluminous writer, being 
in the habit of recording the slightest incidents in his life, 
preserving all the letters which he received, and taking 
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we have quoted Sully’s sentiments on this subject. — Review for 
November last. 
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copies of all those that he wrote, whether relating to private 
or public business; consequently, the editors of the present 
volumes have had no easy task in selecting, arranging, and 
rejecting. He composed a great many works in favor of the 
religious opinions which he professed and inculcated with so 
much earnestness and sincerity: but these are wisely excluded 
from the present collection, which is confined to historical and 
political matter; to instructions, reports, manifestoes, and 
correspondence with kings, queens, princes, foreign ambas- 
sadors, and the most celebrated statesmen of the times. The 
work does not form a regular history, but an ample col- 
lection of original and authentic materials for the use of the 
historian, written by the individual who relates what he saw, 
heard, and did; and these relations are without any other 
connection than that which they derive from their chronolo- 
gical order. 

The author died in his own chateau of Forét sur Sévre, in 
Bas-Poitou, in the year 1623: having survived his pious and 
affectionate wife, the author of the biographical memoir which 
occupies the first volume; and who died in 1606, a victim to 
grief for the loss of the son to whom she had dedicated the 
fond record of his father’s fame and virtues. This young 
man fell as he was bravely rallying his troops in an assault on 
the city of Gueldres under Prince Maurice; and a touching 
account of his: heroism, death, and funeral obsequies is 
given by the afflicted mother, who followed him in a very few 
weeks. ‘§ Le corps feut visité par les medicins et embaumé. 
Par leur rapport, tlz trouuotent la cause principale de sa mort 
en ung abcez des intestins inferieurs, comme il se peult vorr plus 
ow long ; mais la flestrissure extraordinaire du ceeur monstroit 
bien que la tristesse auoit faict vne impression insigne.’ (Vol. i. 
p. 449.) 

The first volume is exclusively occupied with the Biogra- 
phical Memoir: the papers in the second extend from the 
year 1571 to 1584; and the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
volumes are filled with State-Papers, Treaties, Capitulations, 
Political Correspondence, &c., which are brought down to 
the year 1596. The publication is not much calculated for the 
general reader, but will be consulted with eminent advantage 
by the historian, and by those whose curiosity leads them to 
investigate any particular event in French history within the 
circle of time which these documents illustrate. In England, 
perhaps, the Memoirs of De Mornay, and a portion of his 
papers, which were printed in 4to. two centuries ago by the 
Elzevirs, have never been much known. 

» Vols. vii.—x. have just appeared. 
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Ant. Il, Numismatique du Voyage du Jeune Anarcharsis, &c.; t.¢. 
Numismatic Illustrations of the Veeyage of Young Anacharsis ; 
or, Medals of the best Times of Greece. Dedicated to the 
King, and published by C. P. Lanpon, Knight of the Legion 
of Honor, Keeper of the Pictures in the Royal Museums, &c.: 
with Descriptions and an Essay on Medallic Science by M. 
DumeErsan, belonging to the Royal Cabinet of Medals and 


Antiques. 8vo. Paris. 1823. Imported by Treuttel and Co. 
Price 12s. 


T= medals engraved for this work were executed by an 

artist of great celebrity at Paris, M. Nitot Dufresne, under 
the superintendence of the Chevalier Lanpon, painter to the 
late Duc de Berri; and the descriptions, and an essay on the 
science of medals, proceed from the pen of M. Dumersan, 
who has displayed great research and great knowlege of the 
subject in his valuable contributions. The volume was in- 


tended by its ingenious authors to accompany the French 
Anacharsis, as an illustration of the coins and medals of the 
different places in Greece which he visited on his travels; 


and the idea in which it originated is thus developed in the 
Introduction : 


¢ Among the impressions which communicate a powerful charm 
to the mind, are those that are produced by objects collected in 
the places which we have visited : — they delight the heart, and 
exalt the imagination. Thus it is pleasing to preserve a piece of 
lava thrown out by Vesuvius, or a stone taken from one of the 
pyramids of Egypt; or to deposit in our herbarium a plant gathered 
from the tomb of an illustrious man. The sight of these things 
connects times and places, and gives an actual existence to re- 
collection. 

‘ Let us imagine that Anacharsis, struck with this idea, had 
collected the coins in circulation through the countries which he 
visited, selecting in preference those on which time had conferred 
the most rarity, or those which presented in a more antient form 
the early efforts of the monetary art, or in their inscriptions the 
characters of primitive writing; and that, thus pursuing the 
gradual progress of arts and of knowlege, he had himself super- 
intended the formation of a collection of medals, for the purpose 
of recalling'to his mind the recollections of his journey: — we should 
then have been enabled to trace with him, on the coin of a 
country, the image of the god whose worship he had witnessed, 
of a great man whose history was still fresh in his memory, of 
some monument of architecture which he had seen, or of some 
fine statue which he had admired in a temple. Thus, like him, 
we should find in a piece of money something more instructive and 
interesting than a mere portion of metal fabricated for commerce; 
and the necessities of life. By classing these coins according’to 
the order in which Barthélémy has given the progress of his travels, 
we shall have the first idea of a collection and catalogue ratsonné 
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of medals, and the plan of the Numismatique du Voyage d’ Ana- 
charsis.’ | 


As we might expect from the disquisition of a Parisian 
savant, the Essay begins ab ovo; treating of the origin of 
money, and of course enlarging much on the Lydians, the 
Argians, the Dorians, the Carthaginians, the Lacedzemo- 
nians, &c. &c.; ending in this remark, with which the author 
might as well have begun, that pieces of metal first assumed 
a& monetary shape at the commencement of the Olympiads. 
Coins of antient times were not always of the pure metal, 
but the most antient had the least alloy. The gold of the 
Persian and Greek medals is of the greatest possible purity : 
— the earliest coins of the Greek cities are silver ;—the oldest 
coins of Italy are of bronze. 

It is difficult to estimate the weight and value of the monies 
of antiquity: but the ¢alent was the heaviest weight in Greece. 
The Attic talent contained 60 minze, and each minz 100 drach- 
mas. ‘The drachma was the only actual weight ; and many coins 
in the Greek cities were didrachmas, or tridrachmas, viz. pieces 
weighing two, three, &c. drachmas. A silver statera was 
worth four drachmas: but the gold statera is most frequently 
cited by antient authors, and it corresponded nearly to the 
double Attic drachma. An obolus was the sixth part of the 
Attic drachma ; it was a bronze coin. This again was multi- 
plied into dioboli, trioboli, tetroboli, and they were the 
common coins current among the Athenians; being sub- 
divided into quarter-oboli, and even eizhths of the obolus. 
They were made of brass. 

Of the terms which are used in the science of medals, a 
person conversant with the subject must be accurately in- 
formed; and as we suppose all our readers to be tolerably 
acquainted with the face, the exergue, and the monogram of a 
medal], we shall pass by the seventh chapter, and proceed to 
the more interesting subject of Inscréptions. 


‘In the beginning of the monetary art, we find on medals 
neither letters nor inscriptions, and for this reason we are un- 
acquainted with the country to which many antient coins belong : 
but, fortunately, many others resembling them have been dis- 
covered with inscriptions, by which we are enabled to distinguish 
them,,..For instance, we were long ignorant to what cities we 
should ascribe the medals of Sicilian workmanship, which had no 
other type than a leaf of smallage; when another resembling, it 
was found with these letters SEAI, and thence it was inferred to 
belong to the city of Selinuns. 

_ * Though it is more rare in posterior ages to find coins without 
inscriptions, it happens in cities which had a fixed and certain 
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type or emblem of which no others made use. Cardia, a town 
in Thrace, had a heart for its type; the Isle of Clide, a key; 
Rhodes, a rose; Side, a pomegranate; Selinuns, a leaf of smal- 
lage ; Ancona, a hazle-tree. There are also cities, however, which 
from their earliest coinage have inscribed their own names on their 
money ; though some have confined themselves to the initial letter, 
or, the beginning of the word. When kingdoms and empires 
become more powerful, when they are depraved by luxury or 
hasten to decay, inscriptions grow diffuse, emphatic, and full of 
adulatory expressions to soothe the vanity or ambition of the great. 

‘ These inscriptions are generally traced from left to right, like 
our ordinary writing: but many are placed in a contrary direc- 
tion, and which for that reason are called retrograde. These are 
found on the most antient medals of the Greeks; on the Etruscan, 
Samnite, and Oscan coins, struck in the sixth or seventh centu- 
ries after the foundation of Rome; and this retrograde mode has 
been preserved by the people of the East, who have derived from 
Greece the art of writing. The boustropl.zdon (or zig-zag) in- 
scription is so called because it goes from one side and comes back 
from the other, like the furrow of the ox in ploughing. 

‘ A knowlege of the several dialects is indispensable to him 
who wishes to study deeply numismatology, particularly when 
medals of cities bearing the same name are to be classed. The 
Doric, Ionic, or Holic dialects will enable us to trace their origin. 
A medal with the inscription AMOAAONIATAN, being of the Doric 
dialect, could not be Apollonia in Thrace, which was an Ionian 
colony ; and that which bears the inscription AMOAAONITEQN 
could not be Apollonia in Illyria, whose inhabitants were of Doric 
origin. — In the mean while, it must be observed that, by degrees, 
nearly all the Greek cities, abandoning their original dialect, in- 
troduced one which became common to all. This.appears from 
the numerous colonies founded by the Macedonians throughout 
the East. 

‘ The form of Greek letters having varied much at different 
times, they may be studied in the synopsis of Eckhel: ( Doctrina 
Nummorum), in order to facilitate the knowlege requisite for the 
interpretation of numismatic legends.’ 


For the description of the medals engraved in the volume, 
we must refer to the catalogue affixed to them., The en- 
gravings do great credit to the artist; and, on the whole, the 
work must be considered as valuable, not only to the students 
of the art, but to the lovers of antiquity, from the brief and 
comprehensive form in which it imparts so much useful in- 


formation, otherwise to be found only in collections not easily 


accessible, or in books of considerable bulk and expence. 
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Arp. Il. Essai sur 0 Education des Femmes, &c.; i. e. An Essay 
on the Education of Females. By the Countess pe Réimusar. 


Svo. pp.273. Paris. 1824. Imported by Treuttel and €o. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


Bo the design and the execution of this Essay intitle it to 
attention. It is written with much spirit and elegance ; 
and its grand object is to introduce into France more serious 
views of the duties and destination of the fair sex, than those 
which have prevailed during the greater part of the last century. 
It may be divided into two parts: the first being historical 
and critical; and the latter, didactic. In the first part, a re- 
view is taken of the state of society in France since the age of 
Louis XIV., with reference to its influence on the female 
character; and Madame pe Reémusav’s regard for the ex- 
terior of religion is so great, that she makes apologies for the 
hypocrisy which pervaded the court of Louis XIV. : quoting 
with some degree of approbation a bon mot of Madame de 
Montespan, when jeered on the strictness of her Easter ob- 
servances: ‘* Does it follow that, if a person be guilty of one 
sin, he must be guilty of all?’ Madame pe R. thinks that 
the inconsistency of a religicus demeanour with any scanda- 
lous irregularities must strike the mind of the person practis- 
ing them, and prepare the way for a reformation of conduct: 
—but we apprehend that the mind has frequently recourse 
to other expedients ; and that the observance of forms, when 
once regarded as im itself meritorious, is a virtue of such eas 
performance that a little intensity in the duties of that cast 
is the easiest and most plausible mode of quieting the con- 
science, and a truce is brought about between the love of 
pleasure and the sense of duty by the doctrine of compens- 
ation. Of all perverse notions of religion, indeed, that 
which would make it the substitute for morality is the most 
pernicious. 

Great and just severity is exercised by the author in com- 
menting on the dissoluteness and profligacy of the age of 
Louis XV.; and on that gross sensualism in the midst of which 
the fair sex sacrificed every conjugal and parental duty, and al- 
lowed themselves to become the dupes of witlings and the 
mistresses of rakes. Louis XIV. had by his notice advanced 
the men of letters to a state of equality with the nobles, and 
broke through the old etiquette and absurd extravagance to 
which distinctions of classes in society were previously carried. 
In the reign of his successor, the same equality was produced 
by the weakness of the nobles and the compliances as well as 
the abilities of the literary class: but the struggle between pre- 
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judice and talent ended in a sort of compromise, and learning 
and wit became the confederates of profligacy. 

Among the vast variety of effects resulting from the French 
Revolution, one was that it tended to restore females from the 
artificial state in which they continued under the old régime : 
the natural feelings of the heart could now burst forth; and 
women could once more mention the name of husband in- 
stead of boasting of a gallant, acknowlege the maternal ties, 
and even undertake to nurse their own offspring. ‘They be- 
came emancipated, after a long subjection to the empire of 
folly and the tyranny of custom: but, not having been suf- 
ficiently habituated to a consideration of their proper station 
and duties, they were thrown on a wide ocean without a chart 
or a compass. ‘They were hunted, as it were, out of their 
sphere; they applied themselves indiscriminately to all pur- 
suits; and they inquired without end or aim into all the 
branches of knowlege: so that the excess of restraint and of 
artificial manners was for a while succeeded by a deviation 
into the other extreme. 

The experience of France during the last century, how- 
ever, has taught one most important lesson, that the female 
character cannot be degraded without injury to the whole 
system of morals throughout the community. The open 
licentiousness, which Voltaire and his pupils avowed in oppo- 
sition to the alternate monasticism and hypocrisy that pre- 
vailed under the forms of the established religion, was accom- 

ied by its own correction in the mass of accumulated 
mischief which it produced. In spite of the general frivolity 
of the French character, it could not escape attention that 
the destruction of female worth poisoned the very core of 
society ; and, when women had lost their own self-respect, 
they were but ill calculated to fill their maternal relations 
with any degree of dignity or consistency. What lessons of 
education could they give to their daughters? To instruct 
them in the principles which they had themselves. followed 
would be to inculcate sound and sophistry, which their own 
experience and reflection had taught them to be at least idle 
and unavailing; and to initiate them in other principles would 


scarcely be expected, considering the influence of fashion and. 


the force of custom and language, although the heart might 
still recoil. Such a method, too, would often be too severe 
and palpable a comment on their own past lives. All dilemmas 
in which the heart and the head are at variance are painful 
trials of human nature ; and nothing can be a greater proof 
that a. particular state of society is entirely unnatural, than that 
it should inevitably lead toa complication of such difficulties. 
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It is the principal aim of this volume to extract useful-les- 
sons from the. scenes which have passed, and to’shew how 
necessary it is that females should be impressed early in life 
with proper notions of their duties and their station in 
society. The observations of the fair author are at once acute 
and judicious. She deprecates the affectation of much science, 
or of profound learning, as calculated to produce peculiarities 
of character rather than real happiness: but she is at the same 
time a warm advocate for the cultivation of useful knowlege ; 
and for an acquaintance with all those branches of polite 
literature which either exalt and purify the imagination, or 
communicate information on the principal events of the world, 
or give an insight into the character and manners of society. 
She expresses herself to be much less anxious about storing 
the memory with facts, than about exercising the proper feel- 
ings of the heart; and, above all, inuring the youthful mind 
to habits of serious and deliberate reflection. All persons 
will sooner or later be required in some degree to act for 
themselves ; and, to be qualified to do this with promptitude 
and. propriety, they must be trained to consider their situation 
and circumstances, and to rely on their own judgment. It is 
frequently the case, however, that females have been so accus- 
tomed to the guidance of others, that they have no opinions 
of their own, cannot stir without advice, and feel themselves 
embarrassed by the merest trifles. A certain sense of inde- 
pendence should be early inspired, for without it no steadi- 
ness of conduct or real firmness of character can be expected. 
Madame bE R. justly remarks that every situation of life has 
its duties; and that there is no individual who, if she were 
seriously to investigate her situation, would not find that she 
was in a manner called to exert herself in some particular 
manner for her own improvement or the benefit of others. 
This duty is described, perhaps rather too spiritually, by 
the phrase of sa mission, and passages occasionally appear 
in the volume that are tinctured with some degree of super- 
stition: but, where so much is truly good, we are unwilling to 


dwell on a few spots or shades that slightly disfigure the 
general aspect. ) 





Art. LV. Fitstowre de France, &c.; i.e. A History of France 
during the Eighteenth Century. By M.Cuarves LAcRETELLE. 


Vols. IX. and X. 8vo. Paris. 1824. Imported by Treuttel 
and Co. Price 18s. 


\| OTWITHSTANDING the strong anti-popular bias of M. La- 


_ CRETELLE, and his perverse regrets at the fall of the old 
aristocracy and régime of France; notwithstanding that his 
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praise of all the King’s adherents is too indiscriminate, and 
his censure sufficiently bitter on all who opposed him; he 
displays so much sense, spirit, and vivacity in his volumes, 
that we always read them with a degree of interest which few 
others inspire. _ We certainly must express our opinion, 
however, that he is too much the creature of feeling and-fancy 
to narrate with composure and impartiality the history of an 
event so proximate as to time, and so very inflammatory as to 
circumstances, as the French Revolution; and that, though he 
is not only an acute observer of human nature, but often pro- 
found in his reflections, he is apt to deduce imaginary conse- 
quences from events, and to trace up events to imaginary causes. 
His style is fascinating and picturesque, — merciless and male- 
dictory. He begins his account of the Legislative Assembly 
by a sentence which might with more propriety, and with 
greater effect, have concluded it; inasmuch as it is premature 
to pronounce judgment before evidence has been given. In 
the same sentence, too, he attacks with a back-handed stroke 
the Assembly which preceded it. Thus: 


¢ After the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly, after its 
abdication, — not less disastrous than its dictatorship, — every 
thing concurred to forewarn us that the new Assembly would 
imitate, not indeed its tardy and imbecile wisdom, but its pro- 
ficiency in the art and eagerness of destruction. The history of 
the Legislative Assembly is nothing else than the history of the 
tenth of August. Its most brilliant orators had been preparing 
that day for ten months, leaving the deed to be executed by fero- 
clous demagogues, who requited their obligation by conducting 
their employers to the scaffold.’ (P. 1.) 


This is sufficiently caustic: —but is the charge true? 
Because many of the actors of the Revolution were ultimately 
hurried into the most guilty and abominable excesses, is it 
consistent with historical fidelity and decorum to assume that 
those excesses were, from the beginning, projected by the 
perpetrators of them? Is it fair or decent to assume that 
any society was organized, ab origine, and particularly the 
great representative society of the nation, for the purpose 
of carrying deeds of massacre into effect : — overlooking the 
infinitely greater probability that they arose out of subsequent 
circumstances; out of the growing jealousies of rival parties, 
and the reciprocal exasperations which those jealousies engen- 
dered? ‘ The first act of the Legislative Assembly,’ says 
M. LacreETELLE, ‘ was to impose an oath of fidelity, to be 
taken by each of its members, to that very Constitution 
which they wished to destroy;’ and as an evidence of this 
their intention, he mentions, with very just censure, the abo- 
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lition of # respectful ceremonial of address to the King, whiel 


had never been neglected by the former Assembly. © At'aniy 


rate; ‘however, these members were not the only persons who 


swore to maintain a Constitution which they wished to’ over- 


throw. © Letius be allowed a word or two on this subject.” 


.'Theomembers ‘of the Constituent Assembly had, by their 


‘own’ decree, excluded themselves from a seat in the Legis- 


lative. ‘The latter was entirely composed, therefore, of new 
men, who certainly shewed very little attention to decent 
formalities, and mueh jealousy of the King’s ministers and 
the King’s friends: but it should be remembered, that the 
partition-treaty of Pilnitz was at this time rumoured abroad; 
and that emigrants were assembling on the frontiers, and ev 
where: boasting that all Europe was arming in their. favor. 
It was impossible not to suspect the court; and the King was 
held ‘in: humiliation, and powerless, as much by the ‘indis- 
cretion of his friends as by the ascendancy of his enemies. 
The Queen had connected herself with the Constitutionalists : 
‘¢ the party of the princes.was much alarmed,” says Madame 
Campan (see vol. ii. p.191. of her Memoirs), “ on being 
informed of the connection of the wreck of the constitutionat 
party with the Queen; and the Queen on her part always 
dreaded the party ofthe Princes, and the attempts of the French 
who composed it.” With respect to the oath of fidelity, the 
Marquis de Bowillé acknowleges that he himself detested the 
Constitution at the time when he swore to maintainit; and, 
according to his own confession also, he took ‘a most solemn 
oath before the Almighty solely in compliment to the King, 
without the least intention of keeping it one moment longer 
than his Majesty kept that which he also had sworn ! * The 
Marquis'was the sole conductor of the flight to Varennes ; 
he was the first and most active agent in foreign courts for 
raising a combined army; and for this purpose he obtained 
al.interviews, or corresponded, with the Emperor of 
Germany, the King'of Sweden, the Empress of Russia, and 
the King of Prussia. He attended also personally at Pilnitz, 
laid down plans ef operation for the combined armies of 
Austria, Russia, Prussia, and the empire, and actually fur- 
nished the Duke of Brunswick with that very plan which he 
adopted with discomfiture and disgrace, for the invasion of 
his:country:! As to the King, his acceptance of the Consti- 
tuition, indeed, was entirely constrained: the potentates at 
Pilnitz. considered the notification of such acceptance as a 
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matter.of compulsion; and when the royal standard was 
actually erected, it is scarcely an imputation on the King’s 
sincerity if he, at first, regarded the unfurling of the Imperial 
banners with hope and complacency. Nevertheless, HE Was 
sincere. M. Bertrand de Molleville, in bis Memoirs, relates 
Rpts conversation with the King on the subject of his 

ajesty’s intention respecting the Constitution: ‘¢ This is my 
opinion,” replied the King; *‘I do not consider the Con- 
stitution as by any means a master-piece; I think there are 
very great errors in it; and, if I had been at liberty to observe 
on it, ‘advantageous alterations would have been made in it. 
But the time is now gone by: such as it is, I have sworn to 
maintain it; I ought to be, and I will be, strictly true to my 
oath; and the rather, as I think that the utmost exactness in 
executing the mandates of the Constitution is the most certain 
way to draw the, attention of the nation to the. alterations 


that ought to be made in it. I neither can nor ought to have. 


any other object than this: I certainly will not abandon my 
intention, and I wish my ministers to forward it.” Here are 
good sense and correct feeling; and this declaration, be it 
observed, is made to one of his ministers, the Secretary of 
State, for the guidance of him and his coadjutors. The in- 
fraction of the Constitution certainly began with the people: 
for by that Constitution the King had a suspensive veto on the 
resolutions of the legislative body, but he exercised this pre- 
rogative at his peril, and never with impunity, although he 
exerted it only where the interests of humanity called for 
its interposition. When he had the courage thus to throw 
the tattered mantle of his authority over such of the ejected 
clergy as refused to take the civic oath, for instance; when 
he refused his assent to the formation of a camp of 20,000 
men under the walls of Paris; and when he withheld his sanc- 
tion to the confiscation of the property of the emigrants; the 
moderate party who were attached to the Constitution fancied 
that they saw in these exercises of his prerogative a proof of 
his freedom as well as of his benevolence: but the Jacobins 
were exasperated, and became doubly vehement. To coun- 
teract them, and to support the King and the Constitution, 
the club of Feuillans was established, powerless indeed, but 
with the best intentions; and it ought to be recollected that. 
it wis composed of those who had been the most active mem- 
bers of the Constituent Assembly, so much defamed by M. 
LAacrETELLE. Thus it was then, as we before observed, 
that the excesses and conflicts which took. place arose less 
from premeditation and organized conspiracies, .aé the present 
author and M, Barruel imagine, than from the increasing 
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-jealousies of rival parties, and the reciprocal exasperatioris 


which those jealousiés engendered. 
Among the portraits of the leading Jacobins, we have this 


rapid and spirited sketch of Danton : 


‘ The wickedness of Danton was more open and impudent, and 
on that account less accomplished, than that of Robespierre.. He 
was a man who had seized within his soul of bronze all the corol- 
laries of philosophy and atheism, and who found it as easy to 
practise as to profess them. His figure was the head of a Medusa 
onthe body of a Hercules. The thunder of his voice rolled loud, 
and sent to a great distance the accents of a rough, gigantic, and 
convulsive eloquence, fraught with images incoherent and hurried, 
but strong and terrible. He loved to seek in the pleasures of vice 
a repose from his crimes : but those vicious enjoyments did in some 
measure humanize him; and, in the midst of his nocturnal orgies, 
he loved to laugh at the terror which he had spred in the morning. 
He would sometimes listen to intercessions, and be turned from 
his cruelty by tears: —but the surest means to move him was 
by. gold. The patron of all corrupt and wicked characters, he 
prided himself on the fidelity of his friendship for them: to them 
he gave his instructions; and to them he dictated his oracles in 
the club of Cardeliers. His very worst and most odious disciples, 
however, had never that insatiable cruelty which marked the dis- 
ciples of Robespierre. Danton could not conceive that, in the 
tumult of revolution, any one would irapose on himself the burden 


of hypocrisy.’ 


M. LacrerTeE._e affirms, as we have seen, that ‘ the his- 
tory of the Legislative Assembly is nothing else than the 
history of the 10th of August ;’— of that sanguinary day 
which pollutes—but not alone pollutes! —the calendar of 
France ; — when, at the midnight sound of the tocsin and the 
beat of drums to arms, all Paris was in uproar; when armed 
multitudes assembled round the Tuileries, and a bloody con- 
flict took place within the palace between the Marseillois and 
the Swiss; when the royal authority was suspended, and the 
royal family imprisoned in the ‘Temple. He would make us 
believe that this was the consummation of a plot, the explosion 
of amine, which had been laid nearly a twelvemonth before. 
The King knew better. That a strong republican party 
existed in France which would gladly have annihilated the 
monarchy, there is no doubt : — but Barnave was right when 
he told the Queen, in one of his letters to her, that she did 
not rely sufficiently on the strength remaining in the consti- 
tutional party: that their flag was, indeed, torn,. but the word 
Constitution ‘eas still legible on it, and would recover its 
virtue if the King himself ‘and his Sriends would rally round 
it sincerely ; — that the authors of the Constitution, enlight- 
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ened with respect to their own previous errors, might yet 

amend it, and restore to the throne all its splendor; that she, 
the Queen, must not believe the public mind to be favorably 
disposed towards the Jacobins; that the weak joined them 
because there was no strength elsewhere, but the general 
opinion was in favor of the | Constitution ; that the party of 
the French princes, shackled by the policy of foreign courts, 
ought not to have entire dependence placed on them ; that the 
majority of the emigrants had already destroyed ‘by their 
misconduct much of the interest excited by their misfortunes; 
that implicit confidence ought not to be reposed in the foreign 
powers, guided as they were by the policy of their cabinets, 
and not ‘by ties of blood; and that the interior alone was 
capable of supporting the integrity of the kingdom. © “He 
concluded his letter by significantly telling her Majesty, that she 
ought not to forget that Henry IV. was not assisted by foreign 
princes in regaining his dominions, and that he ascended a Ca- 
tholic throne alter having fought at the head of a Protestant 
party. * ‘The King knew, and so did the Queen, that foreign 
princes were doing them irretrievable mischief. Had France 
never been invaded, Louis XVI. might have reigned a constitu- 
tional king, and died peacetully in his bed. It was the bloody 
manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick, issued from Coblentz 
on the 25th of the preceding month, which prepared the 
scaffold for the King. Speaking of the various projects for 
his escape, after the outrage of the 20th of June, M. Lacre- 
TELLE himself acknowleges ‘ that the King personally trembled 
at the thoughts of the entrance of foreign troops into the 
territory of France; that he did violence to himself in de- 
claring war ; that he anticipated the direst consequences from 
it; and that the manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick plunged 
him into the decpest grief.’ (Vol. ix. p. 161.) 

The author is exceedingly tender of this Duke’s moral, 
though not of his military, reputation. At p.278. vol. ix. 
he again alludes to this manifesto, ‘which the Duke published, 
indeed, but of which there is every reason. to believe that 
he was not the author.’ Perhaps not: Generals have usually 
secretaries to indite their despatches for them: but, as it 
will, hardly be asserted that it did not receive his sanction, 
why make the insinuation? This document, however, in- 
stead of being reprobated with the indignation which the 
murderous spirit of it should inspire, is “mildly called § an 
imprudent manifesto, published under the name of the General- 
issimo.” ‘The Duke’s panegyrist may well be ashamed of it ! 
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* See Madame Campan’s Memoirs, (translation,) vol. ii, .p.192. 
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Now,, when it is considered that this proclamation, which sur- 
passes in the savage insolence of its tone and language every 
thing of the kind that had ever been issued, began by avowing 
that the object of the invasion of France was the restoration 
of the King to all his pristine authority; that it threatened 
with the punishment of death, as rebels to their. sovereign, 
all'who should appear in arms against the allied powers:!.; 
that. all persons holding offices, civil or military,..and: the 
inhabitants of all towns and cities, were threatened in the sayhe 
manner; that the National Assembly and the National Guards 
were declared responsible for every insult which might be 
offered to the royal family, as well as responsible for the 
publie tranquillity and the security of property dil/ the arrival 
of the allied troops; that the allies were resolved to inflict 
the most exemplary and avenging punishment on the city of 
Paris, by giving it up to military execution and exposing it 
to total destruction, unless the King and his family were imme- 
diately placed in safety: — when it is considered that such 
was the purport of this exterminating manifesto, ‘ issued 
under the name of the Generalissimo,’ it is impossible not 
to feel that its operation must be, sooner or later, to bri 
the King to the scaffold.* In spite of himself, he was 
identified with these insolent menaces and bloody machi- 
nations; and in spite of himself he was held up as the cause 
and instigator of all this meditated mischief. It was impos- 
sible that all parties who had the slightest regard for the 
honor, independence, and security of their country, should 
not unite to avert and burn to avenge it: it was impossible 
that the King should not, from that very moment, become 
the object of double suspicion and double hatred to the 
people; and it was equally impossible that the Jacobins, and 
the republican party in general, should not avail themselves 
of such a conjuncture to gain their object, namely, the over- 
throw of the royal authority altogether. 

Yet M. Lacrevretze sees nothing of all this, but will insist 
that: the 10th of August was plotted twelve months before ! 
The 10th of August, with all its horrors, and the prison-mas- 
sacres during the first six days of September, did follow 
speedily in the train of this empty and barbarous manifesto ; 
and close after that appeared the decree for. suspending the 





* This document was issued on the 25th of July; and on the 
27th, an additional ‘declaration, to the same purport, was sent 
forth from the head-quarters at Coblentz, and szgned Charles- 
William-Ferdinand, Duke of Brunswick-Luneburg. They are 
both given here at full length. : 
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royal authority, and the imprisonment of the royal ‘family.* 
It was ‘only the suspension, however, which was now décreed : 
the abolition of monarchy was reserved for the ‘first, act’ of 
the National Convention, which assembled on the ‘21st of 
‘September. The author describes its composition admirably, 
and reminds us of the pictures of Zoffany; the grouping is 
excellent; and an individuality and a likeness are given to 
every portrait: but our limited space prevents us from intro- 
ducing the passage. Manuel opened the sitting with demand- 
ing new honors and certain especial prerogatives for the Presi- 
dent: but this proposition was rejected, as inconsistent with 
equality! Danton, who thought that he must solemnly pro- 
nounce the termination of massacres which he had himself 
instigated, demanded that persons and property should be 
placed under the safeguard of the law; and Manuel, to relieve 
himself from the disgrace into which he had fallen by some 
proposition which was deemed aristocratical, required that the 
first object of deliberation should be the abolition of royalty. 
This was carried, —not by deliberation, but acclamation. 
Another deputy contended for the rights of the people, and 
insisted that the monarch himself ought to be put on bis 
trial before the question of monarchy was agitated. Accla- 
mation again, and Vive la Republique! shouted by opposite 
factions, the Girondists and the Mountain, in emulation of 
each other. ‘The Girondists were so called because several 
leaders of that party were members from the department of 
La Gironde, and numbered among them Brissot, Vergniaud, 
Condorcet, Roland, &c. The Mountain was so termed from its 
members being in the habit of sitting on the upper seats of 
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* In aspeech made by Danton at the club of Cordeliers, at 
midnight on the 9th of August, he exclaimed, ‘ This very night 
has the perfidious Louis chosen to deliver up to carnage and to 
flames this capital, from which he would again escape. Bruns- 
wick and. Bouillé have threatened in their manifestoes not to leave 
one stone of Paris standing on another. Qur menaces are never 
vain: let us not leave one stone on another of that Castle, (the 
Tuileries,) where they are expected, to perpetrate a general ex- 
termination of the patriots.” — “ Let us march, to prevent 
the massacre of our own families! Let us march, to escape. the 
ignominy of submission to a foreign yoke. — To arms! to arms!” 
The cry, from a thousand mouths repeated, soon spreads abroad : 
the club declares itself in a state of insurrection: the discharge 
of a single musket is the signal: tocsins sound the alarm through- 
out the city: fury increases, and the work of slaughter with it, + 
M. LacrRETELLE’s account of the massacres of the 29th, of August, 
and of the first week of September, is. written with a degree of 
eloquence that is painfully impressive. 
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the hall of the Convention. Danton, Robespierre, Maraé, 
Couthon, Collot d’Herbois, and all the most sanguinary and 
ferocious characters of the day composed it. ) 

Violent conflicts for ascendancy took place between these 
parties : but, unhappily, the latter succeeded, and the reign of 
Robespierre was the reign of blood. Dumouriez was a go-~ 
between ; adouble dealer. He preserved, as far as he could, 
says M. Lacretee, neutrality between the two _ hci 
but the fact is that he courted both, and was trusted by rfeither. 
That the Queen despised him, we learn from the very curious 
and interesting volumes of Madame Campan. ‘ One day,” 
says she, “ I found the Queen extremely agitated: she told 
me that she no longer knew whereabouts she was; that the 
leaders of the Jacobins offered themselves to her through the 
medium of Dumouriez ; or that Dumouriez, abandoning the 
Jacobins, had come and offered himself to her; that she had 
granted him an audience ; that, when alone with her, he had 
thrown himself at her feet, and told her that he had drawn 
the onnet rouge over his head to the very ears ; that he neither 
was nor could be a Jacobin, &c. &c. While speaking, with 
the utmost ardour he seized the Queen’s hand, and kissed it 
with transport, exclaming, Suffer yourself to be saved. The 
Queen told me,” adds Madame Campan, * that the protestations 
of a traitor were not worthy of reliance ; and that the whole 
of his conduct was so well known, that undoubtedly the wisest 
course was not to trust to it.” Whether she did wisely, how- 
ever, in repelling offers which might be sincere, it may be 
difficult to say: but her rejection of them shews how thorough- 
ly good-for-nothing and contemptible is a double-dealer, even 
in the eyes of those to whom he is at the very moment offer- 
ing his services. 

The painful history of the trial and execution of Louis 
is too well known to make it necessary for us to detail it. He 
certainly behaved with great dignity, forbearance, and hu- 
manity. When his courageous advocate, the venerable 
Malesherbes, announced to him the fatal intelligence that a 
majority of the Convention had decreed his death, the King 
was desirous to know how the most conspicuous members had 
voted. ‘* At the names of some, he expressed surprize; at 
the names of others, grief, untainted with bitterness: but at 
the name of his relation, he seemed to be pierced with a more 
cruel sword than that which was soon to become the instru- 
ment of his death. “ M.d’Orléans !” he exclaimed repeat- 
edly; “what! my relation! a descendant from Henry IV. 
No, I never deemed it possible that he could carry his hatred 
—or his fear — so far.” M. Malesherbes described the general 
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thrill:of horror which this xecrable vote produced, and ex-+ 
pressed a hope that an indignant people would rise on the 
fatal day. “There are. yet some faithful subjects of your 
Majesty, who have sworn to rescue you from the hands.of:your 
murderers or perish in the attempt.”—“ Do you :know those 
persons ?” said the King.—f* No, Sire, but I can easily find 
them.”—*“ Well, then, endeavour to collect them, and sa 
how sincerely I thank them for the zeal which they testify : but 
that any such attempt would bring their lives into peril, and 
not save mine. When the employment of force might have 
saved my throne and nty life, I refused to avail myself; of ‘it; 
can I now wish the blood of Frenchmen to flow on my. ac- 
count?” Perhaps, if one virtue shone with pre-eminent lustre 
over others in the breast of Louis, it was.humanity; and to 
this virtue may be ascribed, in some measure, those deficiencies 
in his character, particularly as a king, which hastened. his 
catastrophe. ‘These defects were, not his want of ambition; 
— which may also be attributed to his humanity, — but his 
irresolution, and unsteadiness of purpose. | 
Of the assembly which decreed the death of Louis, con- 
sisting of 749 members, 28 were absent from illness or on 
public business. ‘lhe actual voters, therefore, were 721; and 
of them 387 voted for unconditional death, and 334 for de- 
tention, or banishment, or conditional death; that is, in case 
the allies proceeded in their attempt to invade the territories 
of i’rance. By this wretched and miserable majority was 
Louis brought to the guillotine; and the sentence was pro- 
nounced and executed by a band of ruffians, uniting in them- 
selves the incongruous characters of accusers, legislators, and 
judges, such as no age or country ever produced before. The 
charges brought against the unhappy monarch were, generally 
speaking, of a trifling nature; and those measures that were 
alleged against him, of a more important bearing, were au- 
thorized by the Constitution under which he acted, which 
had also declared the person of the King inviolable. The 
Constitution allowed of deposition, not death; Louis was 
therefore murdered, — by the Girondists from fear, by the 
Mountain from ferocity. The contest. between these two 
factions, became more and more violent: but there was a per- 
sonal timidity about many of the former which, in the issue, 
gave the victory to the latter. Had not the defection of some 
of the Girondists occurred, says M. Lacrere te, the safety 
of the King would have been secured. Even Vergniaud, a 
Girondist who pleaded the inviolability of the King’s person, 
not only as having been granted by the Constitution but, as 
having been individually pledged by the people in their oath 
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to preserve it; Vergniaud, who pleaded this im one’ of ‘the 
most energetic specimens of eloquence that we ever read from 
a Prench orator, (see'vol. x. p.219. to 232.) had -afterward 
the baseness and the cowardice to vote for death! ‘The Pre- 
sidenit: of the United States, General Washington, petitioned 
the Executive Council of France that Louis might be allowed 
_ to find an asylum in that country, which was so much indebted 
to him for its liberty; and Thomas Paine, one of the most 
zealous of the American Revolutionists, voted as a member 
of the Convention against the sentence of death: recalling, 
says M. LacreTetye, with great feeling the reasons for 
eee with which his country was impressed in favor of 

ouis. : 


The ascendancy of the Mountain was perfected by the 
establishment of the Revolutionary Tribunal, for the execution 
of summary justice (or rather of instant death) on those whom 
the Jacobins chose to denounce. ‘This hideous and inexo- 
rable tribunal was instituted in the month of March. In 
April, the sections of Paris presented a petition for the im- 
peachment and expulsion of the Girondists, who, after the 
tailure of their attempt to bring Marat to justice, had pro- 
posed to remove the Convention from the capital to Versailles : 
but the:party of the Mountain availed themselves of the all-+ 
mighty people to prevent this measure. ‘The entire month of 
‘May was a period of terror and tumult. It was on the $1st that 
the Convention was surrounded by an armed populace; and 
on the 2d of June the National Hall was environed by a 
hundred pieces'of cannon. So much for freedom of deliber- 
ation! From this moment, the power of the Girondists was at 
anend. The obnoxious deputies were proscribed; and, though 
some, scarcely happier than the rest, escaped, they underwent 
the most frightful hardships, as fugitives for whom the thirsty 
guillotine, disappointed of its prey, still opened wide its bloody 
and insatiable jaws. M. Lacrere.r’s history is brought 
down to the period of this proscription. : 

The contests between the Jacobins and the Girondists 
were not confined to Paris, but spred into the provinces, and 
kept all France in a frightful fermentation. The fall of the 
latter party excited more regret, perhaps, than pity. They 
had a numerical majority at the opening of the Convention; 
and, if they had possessed the force, boldness, and unanimity 
which their opponents exhibited, the issue of the contest 
might not have been that destruction of the liberties of France, 
or that absolute violation of every principle of law, human and 
divine, :which was effected by the Jacobins. With respect 
to the Convention, the author is indignant that it should re- 
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ceive the award of merit to which it has ever been, deemed 
intitled on the score of military energy: but here we do not 
concur with him. The energy of the Convention was terrible 
at home, but it was surely terrible abroad also; and the 
myriads of foes which were rolled back defeated and. disgraced 
by its Generals, to the astonishment of all Europe and even 
of the French themselves, form an unanswerable proof that, 
with all its crimes, it had the merit of saving the .coun- 
try from being trodden down by the degrading hoof of the 
ynvader, 

As, since the appearance of these volumes, the news-papers 
have announced the death of their aged and eminent author, 
we know not whether a continuation of them is to be expected. 


{ 





Anrt.V. Les Athées Conséquens, &c.; i.e. The Practical Atheists ; 

or, Memoirs of the Commander de Linanges. By the Coun- 
- tessde Genuis. Svo. Qs. Paris. 1824. Imported by Treut- 
_ tel and Co. | 


I" would seem as if there was nothing that the genius of a 

novelist cannot achieve; — at least the genius of such a 
veteran in the‘art of fiction as Madame pr Genus. Indeed, 
to produce an interesting tale, out of the stale and hacknied 
materials here before us, may be pronounced no mean triumph 
of the most practised pen. ‘To say the truth, we imagined 
that both the subject and the characters were better adapted 
for the display of pulpit-oratory than for the field of romance ; 
and we were accordingly prepared to find the work ‘a very 
excellent moral and religious essay, but at the same time 
éxceedingly uninteresting and dull as a story. Nearly the 
reverse of this, however, is the case; for we do not regard 
this production asso very moral and pious in its tendency, 
though it is not a little elevated, bigoted, and intolerant: 
while its superstition and extravagance do not prevent it 
from abounding with very interesting incidents and situations, 
together with a few richly colored descriptions. Its 'con- 
tradictory qualities are rather singular: for it’ is at once the 
most devotional, in the priestly sense of the word, and the 
most highly wrought of any composition with which we are 
acquainted from the same‘ lady’s pen.’ However whimsical 
may be the idea, the title, (that of * Practical Atheists,’) and 
much of the execution of such a work, it is not destitute of 
decided marks of talent ; ‘and it manifests the same glowing anid 
vigorous display of passion and feeling, which more or less 
characterizes the whole of the immense list of Madame DE 
GENLI8’s novels. aie? ¢  MOFMIOVIIO. oft U1 
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Still we are of opinion, from the tone of ultra royalty and 
priestcraft running throughout these pages, that they might 
have been much more appropriately intitled, ‘* A Voice from 
La Trappe,” (especially if we judge from the many hand- 
some encomiums on that saintly establishment,) than even a 
denunciation of * Practical Atheists.” — We should be sorry to 
suppose that his late ‘* most Christian Majesty,” Louzs le 
Desiré, had left either prize or pension for the best work that 
could be written on such a holy theme, in order to declare 
a novel crusade against every species of infidels, and to 
strengthen the hands of the good fathers of La Trappe, whose 
homilies and onctzon had been too long out of fashion, during 
the reign of his great predecessor. At all events, however, 
the present is in this point a production every way likely to 
have emanated from such councils as * the Holy Alliance,” 
in aid of the good old regime, has of late been wont to adopt 
for the eradication of free thinking and free discussion of 
every kind. We are as eager, therefore, to denounce the 
slavish doctrine thus insidiously inculcated through the 
channel of a romance, as the author or instigators could be 
to exhibit the lives and actions of freethinkers in the blackest 
and most revolting colors, and devoted to the perpetration of 
every crime, however absurd or improbable. Although we 
grant that such an attempt may in itself be well meant 
and sincere, when not directed to extend the baneful sway of 
fanaticism and power; yet, if it de so meant, it ought to be 
denounced, from whatever quarter it emanates, as fanatical 
or hypocritical, and perhaps both. We can say no less, 
whatever degree of allowance we may feel inclined to admit 
for the country, the prejudices, and the circumstances in 
which the writer may be placed : — for, though we may feel 
commiseration on this ground, it cannot alter the nature or 
the bad tendency of such writings. 

Serious as the drawback is which such a fanatical and er- 
roneous spirit must form in every work of taste, still it ought 
not to give rise to feelings of undue prejudice against its 
literary merits; especially such merits as abound in so old 
and favorite a writer as Madame pE Genuis. With many 
of her productions, some of our earliest and sweetest recollec- 
tions are ‘associated ; and little did we then imagine that we 
were deriving the most lively and impressive lessons of truth 
and virtue, from one whom we were destined to peruse 
as the advocate of bigotry and power. Yet such we are com- 
pelled to consider her, from descriptions of the sweet and 
edifying retreat at La Trappe, —of the blessed lives and deaths 
of the good brethren, — and of the manifold dangers, tempta- 
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tions, and iniquities, that are apt to beset all persons of a 
more liberal persuasion. In fact, we believe we are to infer 
that all such as cannot shew that they are good Catholics, 
and good subjects, are in a fair way of going to perdition: 
a maxim which is here presumed to be made good. by an 
imaginary sketch of the lives of a few ‘ Practical Atheists :’ 
imaginary beings, too, we apprehend, whose ideal follies and 
delinquencies are undoubtedly painted with a very bold hand. 
A wide field is thus opened for novelty and incident: of no 
common kind: for they are heroes of strong temperament and 
tastes, which call for rather delicate handling if they are to be 
displayed in their supposed true colors. Yet too much of this 
delicacy would mar the object in view ; — viz. that of holdin 

up, for human warning and example, objects of theeohah 
depravity and atrocity, as all freethinkers, — all heretics, — 
all deists, — all perhaps who are not within the Catholic pale, 
—are here more or less delineated. Accordingly, we find 
that the writer, out of zeal for the cause, does not very fasti- 
diously treat her subject; and we have the portrait of a man 
of rank and fortune, who, because he is an infidel, though he 
is possessed of solid sense and acquirements, becomes, for no. 
reason that we can give, the subverter of his own and. his 
family’s peace, the stealer of his brother’s child, and, as far 
as may be, the seducer of his brother’s wife. He obtains 
the most complete influence over the whole family, and em- 
ploys it to the most diabolical purposes; until, in a mo- 
‘ment of rage and disappointment, he is miraculously and 
instantaneously converted, by the victim of his. persecutions, 
into a good Christian, — and a monk of La Trappe. Now 
if the Glider be composed of many such worthy members as 
the gentleman here depicted, it must present a society of far 
more dangerous tendency to public peace and good govern- 
ment, than any lodge of Freemasons or Carbonari of which 
we ever heard; — a society, indeed, that ought long to have 
enjoyed the privilege of having been ushered into another 
world; and to have illustrated, for the benefit of the French 
doctors, the old maxim of “ fiat eaperimentum in corpore vili,” 
of which Spanish physicians likewise stand so much in need, 
with men of a similar class. Some of these last, in truth, 
might well be intitled ‘ Practical Atheists,’ from the impious 
and savage spirit that inspires them, and from the doctrine 
of terror and inhumanity which they strive to inculcate by 
deeds of blood. Such, with the lady’s leave, we must main- 
tain to be the ‘ Practical Atheists;’ infinitely more to be 
dreaded, for the peace of society and the world, than specu- 
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lative freethinkers, Liberals, Carbonari, I’reemasons,. or...free 
BPI of any kind. wr 
e will say no more, however, about this. antiquated and 
monkish portion of the work, and should have passed .it, over 
altogether had not its tenets been just at present in too high)re- 
pute. We shall now advert to the real merits of the novel,,— 
qui novella ; — which is dedicated to the author’s nephew, the. 
Count de Rochefort d’ Ally, who is apparently possessed. of 
every accomplishment but that of a liberal way of thinking, 
if we are to believe his aged and experienced aunt. Though 
most of the characters are sadly overdrawn, and out. of all 
keeping with regard to their excessive virtues or excessive 
vices, the individual features and details are eloquently de- 
scribed. Granting, too, the conventional. ground-werk of 
the whole, the incidents are natural and well-imagined; while 
some of the dialogues and situations are very dramatic and 
interesting. Like those of the author of Clarissa and. Sir 
Charles Grandison, the devices adopted by the very reprobate 
but ingenious heroes of the tale place their talents at least in 
a respectable point of view; while their virtuous counterparts 
are drawn as rather weak and insipid kind of people, who 
have no sort of chance to escape the snares laid for them, 
This must always be said, however, with the exception of the 
heroine Adeline ; whois a perfectly pious and beautiful charac- 
ter, gifted with power to resist the most insidious arts of the 
practical atheist, though most of her acquaintance are_sup- 
posed to fall easy victims around her. ‘The commander: of 
Linanges, a practical Christian, and the hero of his own as 
well as the other’s story, is a Knight of Malta, combatiag for 
the holy cause with his sword; while his more peaceful friend 
the Viscount makes pilgrimages, and sings hymns, to console 
himself under the loss of the fair and perfect Adeline, whose 
hand becomes the prize of the more wealthy and more insipid 
Marquis de Bervilie. His half-brother Isidore is selected | 
as the personification of practical atheism, and of every thing - 
most heinous and diabolical in human action ;— and he cer- 
tainly does all in Ais power to establish his author’s argument, 
before he becomes a monk of La Trappe. Bad, however, as 
he is drawn, he is not the only hero who comes on the scene; 
—he is but a repentant “ limb of Satan ;” —the irreclaim- 
able one enjoys a-shorter career, being a practical hero as well 
as atheist, who dies by his own hand. Not content with 
seducing his friend’s wife, he wishes to have the benefit of his 
whole fortune: for which purpose he insists on the lady de- 
sttoying the husband by poison. Qn her refusal, he isso 
deeply incensed that, to revenge himself, he adopts the _— | 
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lay resolution of swallowing the dose which he had prepared 
for the other; protesting to this friend, the husband, that it 
was the act of his wife, who had poisoned him out of pique for 
resisting her allurements. | , 

The minor personages are scarcely conspicuous enough to 
deserve mention, being mere subordinate agents, lesser ‘* imps 
of fame,” acting in concert with the greater practical atheists, 
who find them “ample room and scope enough” for their 
talents. It will easily be perceived that such a work must fur- 
nish many incidents and passages equally edifying and amusing; 
and in fact the more imaginative portions — abating its de- 
batable creed —are such as we ought to expect in a good 
novel. ‘The interminable resources of the atheist Isidore 
are truly surprizing; he is never at a loss for diabolical expe- 
dients, which are in general happy and successful. Thus, in 
order to steal -his brother’s child, and substitute his own as the 
heir to the family-property, it is necessary to gain the lady’s 
maid; for which purpose he employs the diamonds of his late 
chere amie ; and, the lady’s father being somewhat in the way, 
he does not scruple to give him a heavy sleeping draught, 
to quiet him until the transaction is concluded, After such a 


feat of practical atheism, in spite of all obstacles, the infidel 
hero continues : 


‘ I still indulged a passionate desire to seduce Adeline: but’she 
was constantly surrounded by her women, by the nurse, or by 
Mademoiselle de Linanges, so that I was compelled to wait until 
the little Cleophas (his own substituted child) shauld be weaned. 
I made progress, however, in her confidence; our friendship in- 
creased; and I at length completed the suborning plan which I 
had adopted. The hope of future success supported me in my 
irksome situation. It was her beauty that first awakened my pas- 
sion ; and her grace, sweetness, and the charms of her mind and 
manners, served to sivet the chains which I wore. Her angelic 
piety, far from alarming me, appeared tome, at first, nothing more 
than mere childishness: but, when I began to hear her reason -on 
religious points, there were two things that served to make me 
uneasy; the one, that she manifested real superiority ‘of mind ; 
and the other, that she was completely armed against the attacks 


of infidelity. I had always imagined that very devout ‘people 
were really deficient in piety: — but, as Iwas unable to despise 


that,of :Adeline, her principles had the ‘effect of turning ‘my con- 
tempt for religioninto alarm. For the first time, she appeared for- 
midable to. me; while my carelessness and indifference for her 
beeame suddenly extinguished in a feeling of bitter and uvrelent- 
ing hatred.’ (P. 161.) . 


Such is a brief specimen of Madame pr G.’s ‘ Practical. 


Atheist.’ Finally, he makes the most base though nnsuccess- 
-— ful 
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ful attempts.on the honor of the invincible Adeline ; who, as we 
have said, speedily turns the tables on him by a miraculous 
conversion, and consigns him to the receptacle of madmien at 
La Trappe ; where we have the pleasure to leave him. 





Art.VI. Description des Environs de Paris, &c.; 1.e..A De- 
scription of the Environs of Paris, considered topographically, 
historically, and monumentally. By Atrexis Donner, Civil 
Engineer. With a Map, and Sixty-two Engravings, represent- 
~ ing Plans, Sections, and Elevations of the principal Edifices, 
and ,picturesque Views of the most. remarkable Spots. 8vo. 
| pp- 468. Paris. 1824. Imported by Treuttel and Co. 1. 10s. 


HE traveller will find this an extremely agreeable and useful 
‘# companion in his excursions round the ‘ metropolis of the 
civilized world’ as M. Donnet, with all the national modesty 
of a Frenchman, denominates the capital of his country. 
The topography is sufficiently distinct to be intelligible, with- 
out being so minute as to be tiresome; and just enough 
of historical matter is introduced to satisfy the laudable and 
usual inquisitiveness of travellers, without plunging them into 
researches of unfathomable antiquity. The engravings are 
not of the first order of merit, but they are: tolerably neat, 
and perhaps good enough for the purpose: had they been 
executed in a more finished style, the great number of them 
must. have added materially to the price of the work. As 
a specimen of the manner in which it is written, we shall 
give an account of the ‘cemetery of Pere La Chaise, or Mont 


Louis?’ 


‘This gloomy asylum extends over a surface of sixty or four- 
score acres, on.the summit of the little hill Saint Chaumont. Its 
usual appellation, “ The Cemetery of Pere La Chaise,” originated 
from the ‘circumstance of the castle and. park of Mont Louis 
having formerly belonged to the Jesuit, so unfortunately celebrated, 
of that name; it was the mynificent present of Louis XIV., by 
whom it was ‘built. At the time when Mont Louis was a place 
of amusement, the site of this residence constituted its principal 
charm; and, in fact, few spots around Paris can boast a prospect 
s0 extensive, or a view so diversified. From his own apartments, the 
confessor of Louis might see the capital ; towards the west, Belle- 
ville, Montmartre, and Ménil-Montant, were visible; to the south, 
the eye might take in the whole of the horizon of Bicétre and 
Meudon ; while, to the east, the beautiful plain of St. Mandé, 
Montreuil, Vincennes, and the fertile and smiling shores of the 
Marne, presented themselves. On the other hand, the sterile hill 
exposes from afar its solitude and its tombs to the observation of 


travellers 
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travellers who enter Paris from the east, the south, and the west ; 
and whoever visits the spot beholds at the same glance of the eye 
the residence of the living and the repository of the dead. 

‘ The magnificent situation of this cemetery ill accords with 
those sensations which the mind should experience in a receptacle 
of death. What a contrast between the impression of grief and 
melancholy, with which those are irresistibly struck who visit the 
Field of Repose, and the expression of indifference and carelessness 
depicted on the countenances of such as are led by curiosity to 
visit the proud monuments of Mont Louis! There, every thing 
reminds us of death; here, the attention is at once diverted by 
the magnificent picture which presents itself to the eye. | 

‘ The tombs in this cemetery are, in general, constructed with 
more pomp and magnificence than elsewhere,gand the greater part 
are monuments of pride rather than of grief. Fashion, which 
governs every thing at Paris, has taken this sepulchre under its 
dominion ; and in the sixteen or eighteen years during which Mont 
Louis has been consecrated to its present purpose, it has been the 


[fashion to be buried there. The ground on which many of the 


tombs are built has been granted in perpetuity, and they are 
destined to receive the mortal remains of an entire family : while 
the high price of all these grants is well calculated to keep alive 
the senseless desire which man takes such pains to gratify, of being. 
distinguished from his fellow-mortals even after death. 

‘ As riches and vanity most commonly determine the choice of 
a burial-place, so do they preside over the erection of a funereal 
pile and the composition of an epitaph. We cannot be surprized, 
then, that here, as in other places, the most ostentatious marble 
does not always speak the truth, and is not always raised over 
persons of the most eminent merit. | 

‘ On account of the recollections which they are calculated to 
awaken, we may particularize, among the most interesting of these 
monuments, that of Delile, which bears for its inscription the 
name alone of this immortal poet; and that of the. geographer. 
Menitelle, with a Greek inscription. Near the ashes of the French 
Virgil repose those of another immortal poet, Marie-Joseph. 
Chénier, whose theme was the glory and liberty of France, Grétry, 
the learned Fourcroy, and Bosguillon. Four columns decorate 
the tomb of Parmentier. Much simpler is the monument which 
covers the remains of the bravest of the brave, and which has for 
its whole inscription the name alone of Ney. Not far from the 
tomb of Chénier is that of a man whom he did not spare in his 
satires, but to whom he would have made atonement had he not 
preceded him to this last dwelling, Camille Jourdan ; whose funeral 
was attended by thousands of pupils from the schools of law and 
medicine, lamenting in him a fearless defender of the public liberty. 

‘ Among those of the tombs which are distinguished by their 
monumental character, the attention is particularly attracted to a 
Gothic structure, appropriated to the family of Gréfulhe; toa 
rotundo of eight Doric columns of white marble, consecrated to 
the memory of the minister Urgquijo; and to a beautifully pro- 
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portioned obelisk, also of white marble, whose sides present at 
once the name of Masséna and those of his victories. Frenchmen, 
contemplating this monument, are impressed at the bare name of 
a single man and a few towns, with a feeling of respect and ad- 
miration which other tombs, covered with flattering inscriptions 
and vain titles, fail to inspire. 

‘ A basement, placed on steps of black marble, supports a sort 
of temple of six columns of the Doric order, beneath which a 
sarcophagus of white marble, like the rest of the monument; 
contains the ashes of a Countess of Demidofl. This tomb is one 
of the most magnificent at Mont Louis. A stone obelisk belong- 
ing to the Crawfurds, and another of grenite, to the Baron 
D’ Abadie, are likewise worthy of observation. Next to a richl 
decorated mausoleum of a burgomaster of Brussels should be 
noticed that of a merchant, Pierre Gareau ; on which is a beau- 
tiful statue, larger than life, of a female absorbed in grief. This 
admirable piece of workmanship is worthy of decorating the in- 
terior of a temple. 

‘ An illustrious name, of which there are many in this place, 
alone deserves an epitaph. From among those instances in which 
it has been deemed necessary t» add something to a celebrated 
name, we shall quote only the inscription on the tomb of Saznt- 
Jean-d’ Angély ; | 

‘“ Francais, de son dernier soupir 
Il a salué sa patrie ; 
Un méme jour a vu finir 
Ses maux, son exil, et sa vie;” 


and that of the celebrated Barill: : 


ee ik 
Posto hai silenzio a pik suavi accenti 
. Che mai s'udiran.” 


‘ In the year 1814, when Paris was threatened by her enemies, 
formidable batteries were erected on the hill of Mont Louis, and 
its boundary-walls were embattled. This vast inclosure, sacred to 
eternal peace, then resounded with the din of arms : but in vain did 
the intrepid pupils of the Polytechnic and the Alfort schools oppose 
their bravery to numbers: overwhelmed by two Russian divisions, 
into whose ranks they carried death and carnage, they were 
obliged to yield. On the evening of the 30th of March the bar- 
barians of the Volga bivouacked on this sacred spot; and their 
fires, lighted round the tombs, seemed to increase by their lugu- 
brious light the melancholy of this sanctuary, and the mournful- 
ness of that fatal day.’ 


The Londoners formerly had their Ranelagh, and the 
Parisians still have their place of evening-amusement so 
called, situated at the extremity of the village of Passy, the 
residence of the celebrated Benjamin Franklin, while ambas- 
sador from-the United States to the French court. 
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Arr. VII. Ipsiboé; 7. ¢. Ipsiboe; a Romance. By the Vicomte 
D’Artincourt. 2Vols. 12mo. Paris, 1823. Imported by 
Treuttel and Co. Qs. 


Art. VIL. L’£trangere; i.e. The Stranger. By the Vicomte 
D’ARLINcCOURT. With a Portrait of the Author, engraved by 
M. Méeon, after the Miniature of Isabey. 8vo. 2 Vols. Paris. 
1825. Imported by Treuttel and Co. 


‘HE spirit of party, which, according to that veracious 
traveller Captain Lemuel Gulliver, manifested itself 
among the Lilliputians in the controversies of the Big-endians 
and Little-endians, has broken out at Paris in the literary 
squabbles of the admirers and the opponents of Vicomte 
D’Aruincourr. The good people of that metropolis, find- 
ing it useless, or perhaps inconvenient, to quarrel any longer 
about matters of state, have substituted a warfare on the 
debatable land of literature; and among the skirmishes 
with which they have there diverted themselves, that which 
respects the Vicomte and his novels has not been the least 
amusing. ‘The enemies of this gentleman have exerted them- 
selves most energetically to depreciate his fame; and, acting 
on the antient maxim that all things are allowable in warfare, 
they have not been very scrupulous in the means which they 
have taken to effectuate their object. One ingenious critic, 
in commenting on La Caroleide, an epic poem in which 
M. D’Aruincourt had celebrated the praises of Charle- 
magne, adopted the singular expedient of selecting from 
different parts of it certain lines which corresponded in 
rhyme, and placing them consecutively, as if such were 
their original collocation ; which he presented to his readers as 
specimens of the author’s composition and poetical abilities. 
Having thus, by a very clever and candid contrivance, made 
that author talk nonsense, the worthy critic then proceeded 
to denounce him for sodoing. When unable even by these 
means to render him sufficiently ridiculous, some of his ad- 
versaries took the pains to write whole sentences which they 

gravely affirmed to be the poor Vicomte’s own inditing ! 
Such were the stratagems of the party who arrayed them- 
selves against M. D’Artincourt; while his friends, on the 
other hand, were not less strenuous in their endeavors to 
uphold and advance his fame. Among these latter, a gentle- 
man who in the character of editor has added a pretace to 
the Vicomte’s last novel, The Stranger, is one of the most 
zealous. After an exposition of the stratagems to which his 
opponents have had resort, he rests the defence of his author 
chiefly on the celebrity which his works have obtained. in 
foreign countries: observing that they are to be procured in 
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eleven different languages ;—the English, the German, the 
Italian, the Spanish, the Dutch, the Danish, the Portu- 
guese, the Polish, the Swedish, the Russ, and the Greek! 
‘ What!’ says the indignant editor, ‘ is the universe de- 
ceived in its admiration? Is the whule world guilty of bad 
taste ?” 

In order to render the controversy a little more piquant, 
the principles of legitimacy and liberalism have been in- 
troduced into it. The lovers of the antient order of things 
look with infinite jealousy on an author who seems to despise 
all the canons of criticism; and who, instead of writing; a 
legitimate romance, de longue haleine, has produced a number 
of novels which, however extravagant they may be, are. at 
all events not guilty of what that learned monarch James I. 
termed fediosity. ‘ ‘The romantic style of writing,” says one 
of the journalists of legitimacy, “ is the offspring of the 
Revolution ;’ and in the eyes of such a critic, M. le Vi- 
comte D’ARLINcOURT must certainly be a very dangerous 
personage. 

The romances of the Vicomte, however, have not excited in 
this country so much attention and admiration as the editor of 
‘The Stranger’ imagines. He has indeed collected with great 
diligence certain ewlogia passed on those works in some of our 
periodical publications, but he is evidently unacquainted with 
the real estimation in which the author is held in England. 
Three of his novels have been translated, but their success 
has been by no means great.. They are too highly seasoned 
for the English palate: for, ghough time was when they might 
have been popular among us, the taste for the pure romance 
is now on its decline. Even Mrs. Radcliffe, — with her mys- 
terious tales, — her gloomy towers, — her delicious sunsets, 
—and her heroines with light fair hair, — would, we imagine, 
at the present day find small favor with the public. Whether 
Mr. Ricardo and the study of political economy have effected 
this change, (and all such matter-of-fact pursuits operate in 
a very deleterious manner on the imagination,) or whether 
the public have been surfeited with romances from the officina 
terroris in Leadenhall-Street, we cannot determine: but we 
are confident that romances are at a discount in the literary 
market. We are inclined to think, too, that the author of 
6 Waverley” has exercised no small influence over the public 
taste in this respect: for, while in the incidents of his novels 
‘we meet with much which would pass under the term romantic, 
no writer is more deficient in the spirit of romance. If we 


/é a ake all or any of the young gentlemen who play the part of 





,he hero in his novels, and endeavor to extract any thing like 
: romance 
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romance from their characters, we shall soon find the attempt 
to'be vain. There is nothing in all his volumes of the ex- 
altation, the impetuous ardor, the high-colored and it may 
be the exaggerated feeling, which according to our appre- 
hension constitute the soul of romance : ‘but the nearest ap- 
proach to it is in the female characters of Flora M‘Ivor and 
Rebecca. The Scotch novelist has therefore, in a great 
degree, weaned the public from their attachment to that 
species of writing which flourished with considerable vigor 
previously to his appearance. Whether in so doing he has 
conferred a benefit on us, or not, is perhaps problematical. 
With every disposition to render due honor to those mathe- 
matical persons who profess to be guided by their own dry. 
reason, and who speak superciliously of all who act from the 
influence of their feelings, we are yet inclined to think that, 
until some very material alteration be effected in the consti- 
tution of man, he will continue to act in general from im- 
pulse rather than from reflection; and that therefore any 
pursuit which is calculated to keep the feelings in activity, 
and at the same time to give them a proper bias, is by no 
means to be regarded with contempt. It is. true that the tone 
of feeling in a romance may be exaggerated; — that, as the 
heroine is fairer than any earthly beauty, the hero may be 
more brave, more generous, more disinterested than any. 
mortal man: —but the example is not likely to be followed 
so closely as to be productive of much inconvenience to 
society. Sufficient drawbacks in the present state of the 
world restrain the exercise of the generous affections, without 
prohibiting the romance-writers from setting us an example 
of intemperate ardor in the cause of virtue and excellence. 
— We have said thus much out of regard to a class of 
writers who, in former years, contributed not a little to our 
delight; and whom, notwithstanding the occasional extra- 
vagance which disfigures their pages, we still account among 
the delicie of our library. 

In thus speaking of romance-writers, also, we must of course 
b.. understood to intend the school of modern romance.— The 
early romance, as it existed both in France and in England, 
was a very fatiguing affair. Amorous adventures, and meta- 
physical refinings on the passion of love, were the chief ma- 
terials from which those productions were concocted; and a 
long period elapsed before the writers of fiction made the 
discovery, that a simple and natural representation of human 
passions excited more interest than all the loves of all the 
gods. So late as the commencement of the last century, a 
i rench writer produced a romance filled with the intrigues 0 
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all the divinities of antiquity. A better style of romance, 
however, had been previously introduced by Madame La 
Fayette, author of “ The Princess of Cleves ;” a work which 
may be said to hold a middle rank between the * high fantas- 
tical” style of the true romance, and the sobriety of the 
modern domestic novel; and since that period the French 
have possessed many writers who have excelled in the com- 
position of the romantic novel,—the proper designation, 
perhaps, under which the compositions of M. D’ArLincourr 
ought to be ranged. It is the Vicomte’s most distinguishing 
characteristic, that he never for a moment forgets the class of 
writers to whom he belongs, — never abandons his. high 
tragic strain, —— never casts off the buskin. All is high- 
wrought, stately, and solemn, diverging occasionally into the 
extravagance of romance, but never sinking into common- 
place sentiment. His heroines are softer and more graceful 
than any sublunary beauties ; and his heroes, in frame and in 
spirit of the high heroic race, are * lordlier far than man.”— 
Heated in the furnace of M. le Vicomte’s* imagination, the 
bolts of love in his hands become indeed terrific weapons, and 
generally sear and wither the hearts which they pierce. 
Every passion is painted in its most glowing colours; and no 
warrior fights so desperately, no renegado blasphemes so 
awfully, as his warriors and his renegadoes. Our readers may 
possibly remember the author’s previous romance of “ Le 
Renégat ;” and if so, we imagine that they will readily coin- 
cide in our opinion as to the extravagances of which. he can 
occasionally be guilty. : don 

The style of M. D’Artrncourt has been the subject of 
much critical controversy among his own countrymen; gnd he 
has been so especially accused of inversion in ‘his writings, 
that the small wits of Paris are said to have christened him 
Le Vicomte Inversif. His manner, however, does not appear 
to us more inverted than that of many other French writers of 
celebrity. Its most striking characteristic is its near approach 
in the diction to poetry; and, throughout all his writings, we 
continually meet with passages which, with the addition of 
metre and rhyme, would really form very tolerable verse. Let 
us take the following description, for instance, of the female 
‘ Stranger’: offering up her devotions before a rustic altar: 


‘ Une jeune femme, vétue de blanc, belle comme une pensée 
divine, gracieuse comme une offrande d’amour, est agenouillée sur 
la rive devant une Madone rustique placée dans le creux d’un 
vieux saule. C'est la figure enchanteresse de limmortelle de Vaucluse ; 
cétait Vimage attendrissante de la recluse du Paraclet. 

‘ Son visage abattu et souffrant n'a plus ce brillant coloris du 
‘premier dge des amours 3 mats, comme accompli par le lemps, 4 
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n'en est que plus parfait : la douleur méme Uembellit. En ses beanx 
yeux d'un bleu divin, tristes, voilés, et languissans, parait errer. la 
worepi que son ame ignore ou rejette. Ce ne peut étre une vierge 
du hameau ; bien gue simple et chaste en sa mise, elle a le maintien 
le plus noble, Ses vétemens sont légers comme les draperies 
aériennes des Seraphins de Raphaél: ses mains sont blanches et dé- 
licates comme le duvet des jeunes cygnes: ses mouvemens sont pleins 
@harmonie comme le doux balancement des fleurs que le éphyr 
caresse; tout en elle est grdce, pudeur, séductions, et sentiment, 
Penchée contre une des pierres de la fontaine, elle semble une statue 
de Vinnocence offrant ses veux aT Eternel.’ (Vol, i. p.'74.) 


. 


We have amused ourselves with versifying this little de- 
scription: but, on comparing our poetry with the author’s 
prose, the reader will perhaps think with justice that the latter 
is in truth the more poetical of the two. 


Beautiful, even as a thought divine ; 
Graceful as young love’s earliest offering ; 
A white-robed maiden bends before the shrine, 
Her rustic shrine which stands beside the spring ; 
Is it the deathless Laura’s breathing form, 
Or she of Paraclete, more soft and warm ? 


No longer triumph in that suffering face 
The brilliant colours of Love’s opening day ; 
Yet Time has only ripen’d all its grace, 
And Sorrow lent a more enchanting ray ; 
And in her soft blue eyes the passions reign, 
Although her soul appears their power to disdain 
No village-maiden she! her mien and air 
Are noble, though her simple garb is such 
As the young village-maiden loves to. wear ; 
Yet light as those which start beneath the touch 
Of Raphael’s pencil, when, with airy line, 
His art creates some breathing form divine. 
Her hands are soft and white as cygnet’s breast ; 
Her movements shew the happiest harmony, 
Like waving flowers by gentle winds carest, 
She is all grace and sensibility : 
Thus bending, statue-like, beside the spring, 
"Tis Innocence we see, her pure vows offering. 


The novels of M. D’Aruincourt are full of that figurative 
language which is in general appropriated to poetry, and 
which it is sometimes difficult to tolerate in prose. Thus, 
when he tells us, (vol.i. p.11.) ‘de tous cdtés le lac est 
semé de nacelles illuminées, dont les unes chargées de musiciens 
font retentir les airs d’accords enchanteurs, et dont Jes autres 
transportent au manoir les nobles conviés au banquet féodal ; 
leurs blanches voiles glassent légérement cd et lad sur les eaux 
: Ii 4 comme 
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comme le vétement aérien des ombres heureuses errantes dans 
Elyse, we are somewhat startled at the comparison of 
the sails of a boat to the garment of a spirit wandering in 
Elysium. Sometimes he is very ingenious in his figurative 
language ; as in the following sentence: ‘ I/ est des regards 
anconcevables et qui decident @une vie: etincelles embrasées qui 
8 échappent de deux ceurs a la fois, ils y établissent tout a coup 
un échange de sentimens, un commerce mystérieux. Anneaux im- 
palpables d’une chaine brulante, empreints d’une force electrique, 
ils servent de passage aux pensées, et de conducteurs a l'amour, 
‘The ‘editor of the ‘ Stranger’ has defended M. D’Artin- 
court from the charges which have been advanced against 
‘him on account of this poetical style of expression, and has 
cited in his justification some passages from Madame de Staéi, 
one of which we shall take the liberty of transcribing. 


‘ “ When Bossuet wrote that magnificent sentence, ‘ Averti 
par mes cheveux blancs de consacrer au troupeau que je dois nourrir 
de la parole de wie, les reste d'une voix qui tombe, et d'une ardeur 
gut s’éteint,’ some wretched critic might inquire what can be the 
meaning of les restes d’une voix et d’une ardeur, and of cheveux qui 
avertissent.— When Pascal said, ‘ L’homme est un roseau, le plus 

Sorble de la nature, mais c'est un roseau pensant,’ a critic, separ- 
ating the former part of the sentence from the latter, might ex- 
claim, ‘ Do you know what Pascal says? He says that man is 
un roseau pensant!’ Racine, the most perfect of. our poets, has 
given rise to innumerable censures by the boldness of his expres- 
sions; and the author of the Emile and the Heloise, the most 
eloquent of our writers, is one on whom a mind insensible to the 
charms of eloquence might with great facility exercise its critical 
—. Who could in fact recognize the style of Rousseau if 

is sentences were. cut into two, removed from their position, and 
thus deprived of their interest and effect ; or if from his writings a 
few words were selected which when isolated appear extravagant, 

but which in their proper places are in reality all-powerful? A 
commen-place style has nothing to fear from such attacks: sub- 
divide the phrases as we will, the words which compose them fall 
into their proper places, accustomed as they are to be joined to- 
gether. A great writer, on the contrary, never expresses a sen- 
timent, or breathes a thought, which is properly his own, without 
impressing on his style that character of originality which is alone 
sufficient to attract the interest and captivate the imagination of 
his readers.” ’ 


_+ The unfair mode of criticism, which is thus deprecated by 
Madame de Staél, is peculiarly injurious when applied to a 
“figurative style like that of M. D’Artrncourt; for nothing 
is more easy than to cast ridicule on a writer in this manner. 
‘It was thus that Settle critized Dryden, and succeeded in 
making his verses appear really absurd. 
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In the romance of Jpsiboe, which has. passed throngh four 
editions at Paris, we are carried back to the age of Raymond 
Berenger, whose fair daughter Zenaire is supposed to sway 
the sceptre of Provence. ‘The rival family of the Bozons, 


dethroned by Raymond, is also supposed to have perished; — 


a happy mistake, on which the whole interest of the story de- 
pends. This is the grand secret of the work, of which we 
are not. satisfactorily assured until we approach. the close: 
but it opens a fine field for the sort of mystery and extrava- 
gance in which the author is allowed to be so complete 
an adept. In fact, Ipsiboe is no less a personage than the ex- 
queen, who, after having effected her escape, brings into the 
world a young prince,— legitimate of course, —on whom 
all the hopes of the exiled house of the Bozons are made to 
rest. In order better to secure him from the assaults of 
fortune, and to restore him finally to the throne of his ances- 
tors, the queen-mother assumes the name of Jpsiboe, and the 
complete control‘and direction of the ‘ young pretender’s” 
destiny. With this view, she keeps him in happy ignorance 
of his royal origin, as well as of his filial ties, maintaining 
only a mysterious and distant correspondence with him: but 
she leaves no secret methods unemployed to insure his final 
restoration ; for, while she appears ostensibly engaged in 
telling fortunes, and studying alchemy and the stars, she 
attaches to her interests the order of the Knights Templars, 
and places herself at the head of another grand order of the 
Invisibles, whose objects are the political perfection . of 
society, and the restoration of the rightful heir to. the throne 
of the Bozons.— The young prince Alamede, however, 
imagining himself to be only the poor orphan of Aiguemar, 
is not a little puzzled to find out the meaning of the strange 
kind of influence that is exerted over him; and the scene and 
incidents to which it gives rise are frequently both interesting 
and amusing. From the mystery of her proceedings, Ipsiboe 
soon obtains the reputation of an enchantress, which adds con- 
siderably to her authority over the minds of all under her 
direction. Yet, in spite of the best intentions and the utmost 
precautions, she is always involving both herself and: others 
in difficulties of various kinds; she is excessively unlucky in 
her speculations ; and all her plans are finally counteracted. 
These misfortunes, too, are aggravated by the young 
prince’s ignorance of the part which he has to play, while her 
maternal fears do not permit her to set him right by revealing 


the secret of his birth. Her friends, however, are.in the secret, 


though her son is continually foiling their efforts to serve 
him. Worse than all, instead of imbibing a -proper hatred 
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to the fair usurper of his father’s throne, — the daughter of 
their inveterate.enemy Raymond Berenger, — he visits the 
young queen’s court, becomes enamoured of her, and com- 
mits a thousand extravagancies. He even interrupts the order 
of a grand procession by stopping to gaze at her under 
the palace-windows; kills one of her courtiers; and, en- 
couraged we presume by an instinctive sense of royalty, in- 
stead of paying his respects to her as a subject ought, he falls 
on his knees and covers her hands with kisses. He has 
then to fight his way out of the drawing-room, pursued by 
the incensed courtiers, though it would appear that the young 
queen was by no means mortally offended. Whether she 
had a secret presentiment of his royal blood, or really liked 
the young chevalier’s spirit, it is certain that she took a fancy 
to him, and before very long they both became eperdument 
amoureux, 

These were sad tidings to [psiboe ; and she attempts every 
thing in her power to avert the impending evil, by which she 
only involves all parties in fresh troubles, perplexity, and con- 
fusion. Her plans being at last ripe for execution, the order 
of the JZnvisibles strike the blow, and a party seizes on the 
person of their fair foe; when, to crown IJpsiboe’s disasters, 
they encounter the mad lover in their route, who puts a con- 
venient portion of them to the sword. As they were his own 
friends, perhaps he presumed that he had a right to do this ; 
and, as they were in the secret of his royal birth, they ven- 
tured not to retaliate. Subsequently, the lovers undergo a 
variety of wild adventures and sufferings; during all which, 
with the very best intentions, the mysterious mother is their 
greatest. persecutor. On one occasion, she advises. her ad- 
herents to set fire to a castle, in which, unknown to them, the 
lovers had very nearly perished. Indeed, it would appear 
that such were the vexations and perplexities which she 
heaped on them, in her efforts to restore the orphan Alamede 
to his paternal dominions, that both the lovers seem to have 
grown disgusted with royalty; and when Raymond, king 
of Arragon, the young queen’s father, is induced at last to 
offer them the throne, they are romantic enough to reject it, 
resolving to reign only in each other’s affections, and mag- 
nanimously to retire from the world: — while Zpszboe, playing 
her part well to the last, mysteriously disappears. 

This is a faint outline of the story, which abounds with 
all the charact@jstic faults and excellences of the Vicomte’s 
school. Though improbable and extravagant, it manifests 
traits of genius and spirit, and occasionally presents some 
good scenes, with incidents alternately ludicrous and interest- 

ing. 
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ing. Of the former kind is the orphan’s encounter with the 
uhcourteous knight, who threatens to chastise him in his cha- 
racter of a wandering Troubadour; when the young Prince 
breaks his head with a blow of his violin, but is afterward 
carried by mistake into the Knight’s castle, wheré he finds 
registered a vow to put the vile minstrel to death. Many of 
his interviews with the Templars, and his friends the Invisibles, 
are of the same character; both humorously and _spiritedly 
drawn. Occasionally, the work is interspersed with lyric 
pieces of some merit, though not of a stamp to reward the 
attention of the English reader in a version. , 

The romance of ‘ The Stranger’ is perhaps somewhat more 
subdued in the tone of its sentiment than the other novels of 
this writer. ‘The plot is by no means complicated: but the 
mystery on which the interest of the volumes depends is well 
managed. As we have presented our readers with a short 
analysis of Ipsiboe, which will enable them to form some idea 
of his skill in the construction of a fable, we shall content our- 
selves, in noticing * The Stranger,’ with giving a few extracts 
in order to illustrate the author’s style of expression and sen- 
timent. 

As M. D’Arurncourt’s forte is a love-scene, we have 
selected the following for the edification of our young readers ; 
premising that the lady is the mysterious Stranger, and that 
the hero is the youthful, handsome, and ardent Count de Ra- 
venstel, to whose union with the fair Stranger some unknown 
but insuperable bar exists. 


_ © Arthur, as he spoke, enveloped her as it were with his pas- 
sionate looks. Alais shrunk trembling before the accents of love 
as from the sting of a serpent. She would fain have commanded 
silence, but, when love has spoken, she who has listened once will 
again lend her ear. 

¢ «Interrupt me not!” he continued : “I am young, rich, and 
independent ; I am yet free, and I offer you my hand and my life! 
Have you secrets which you would preserve unrevealed? I now 
swear never to inquire into them. Are there any hateful suspi- 
cions, which you would repel? Place but that hand in mine, and 
without other pledge I will combat against the whole world to vin- 
dicate your innocence.” 

‘ Deeply agitated, Alais sank on a seat. “ You dread and 
you fly from grandeur,” continued he; — ‘it is well! With you 
I will bury myself in the profundity of a desert. I abhor noise, 
and games, and festivals ; to my existence nought is necessary but 
one dear friend, tranquillity, and love. In our happy solitude, no 
earthly clouds shall interpose between thy lovely'Torm and me :— 
the world, with its vain pomps, its false pleasures, and its factitious 
gaiety, shall excite no regret in my bosom. The wretches whose 
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impure whispers have pursued you shall never discover us; as we 
a altar we shall leave them our names indeed, but our lives 
shall be for ever hidden from them. While thy voice shall address 
me, while thine eyes shall smile on me, while each succeeding morn 
shall awaken thee in my arms, all the gifts of earth will be mine: 
—nay, I shall anticipate the beatitude of Heaven!” 

‘ As he spoke, the fire of his expressions, their vivacity, and 
their eloquence, were not unavailing. What beauty and persua- 
sion in his supplicating features! What energy in his language! 
What purity and truth of passion! The Stranger had no power to 
repel him, — no voice to answer him. 

‘ After a long silence, —‘* Arthur,” said she in a slow and 
broken voice, “‘ peace and love are far from me! Our union is 
impossible ; — insurmountable barriers 

‘ « Insurmountable to me! However terrible, to me they shall 
yield : — with a love which nothing can withstand, I have a will to 
which all things are possible. With the spirit which commands, 
{ have the courage which triumphs.” 

‘ « Ravenstel ! if by birth r 


¢ «© What to me is birth ? Were you born under a roof of straw ? 
We will inhabit a cottage! Were you the native of a palace, and 
do you desire sovereign rank ?— I am of the blood of kings, and 
you may yet occupy a throne ! 


‘ « A throne!” repeated Alais, with horror painted on her 
features. 


‘ “ Your family,” said the Count, ‘‘ was it obscure, and without 
fortune ?” 

‘ « No,” said Alais; * such is not the obstacle which divides us. 
My family is rich and powerful : — one of the most puissant kings 
of the earth is in the number of my ancestors.” 

‘ The Count of Ravenstel seized the medallion, which repre- 
sented the features of her whom he loved :— “ This divine por- 
trait.” 


‘ The Stranger uttered a piercing cry: —she rose in terror, 
and snatched it from him with violence. 


‘ « This divine portrait ! unhappy Arthur ! what hast thou said !” 
Then as if her reason had forsaken her, she continued, — ** Impru- 
dent one! Thy hands have touched it! Dost thou know that this 
talisman of crime created by my order .... Dost thou know that 
the spirits of the abyss have employed it to serve mein their works 
of iniquity ? Dost thou know that its fatal contact may bind thee 


to the powers of darkness? Fly! My image indeed resembles me, 
— it is cursed like myself!” ’ 








Altogether, perhaps we may allow, with the exception of 
one scene which is really indecently extravagant, that *‘ The 
Stranger’ is a fine romance, written with power and eloquence. 

We were rather diverted with the manner in which M. 
D’Axtrncourt directs the attention of his readers to the 
sources whence his historical information has been collected : 


‘ Vide, 
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* Vide, respecting the great events of the reign of Philip 
Augustus, all the historians’; and again, ‘ Vide the books of 
the time, the old Chronicles, the antient Legends, and all the 
writers who have treated of the manners of the middle ages !” 
A notable direction truly. 

A portrait of M. D’Ar.rncourt is prefixed to * The Stran- 
ger,’ and is doubtless an admirable resemblance of “ le Prince 
des Romantiques.” ; It is fullof fire and’ fry, fa 
‘fun and fanfaronade, <~ it 
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Art.IX. Chants Populatres de la Grece Moderne, &c.; i.e. 
Popular Songs of the Modern Greeks ; collected and published, 
with a Translation into French, Illustrations, and Notes. B 


C. Fauriet. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1824. Imported by 
Treuttel and Co. Price 1/. 1s. sewed. | 


A‘ an epoch like this, when the arms of Greece appear so 
nearly to have achieved their final triumph,—an epochdes- 
tined, we trust, to fill a glorious space in the future annals of a 
regenerated country, — we turn with pleasure towards every 
thing connected with her prevailing genius, character, and 
institutions. In many respects, the work before us is adapted 
to gratify the interest which we thus naturally feel; for it 
abounds with information whieh, just at this period, may be 
considered as the most attractive of its kind. We confess that 
our expectations were not’ very sanguine; our ideas of the 
national poetry of modern Greece were by no means lofty or 
exorbitant; and we conceived that we were tolerably well 
informed on other points, through the exertions of English 
tourists and the reports of Greek committees. By the perusal 
of it, however, we have been agreeably disappointed; for, in 
addition to its poetical and national materials, it presents us 
with numerous interesting biographical and historical details 
relative to the character and exploits of the leading chiefs, or 
mountain-warriors, who have been distinguished during the 
last two centuries. Many of these are the fathers, or other 
relatives, of the patriots who are now engaged in performing 
so heroic a part in the general emancipation of their country, 
but who in devotedness and bravery cannot be said to surpass 
some of their more immediate ancestors, as they are here 
exhibited to us. These are the men whose exploits, suffer- 
ings, and hair-breadth escapes form the principal subjects of 
the popular songs which commemorate the various struggles 
made for their liberty, previously to the last great zera. 
These topics, however, embrace only one class of the 
collection before us, which contains specimens, in no way 


inferior, 
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inferior, of a romantic and domestic kind ; and not'a few of 
which, as we mean to shew, display traits of pathos and ‘of 
passion, much surpassing what we had a right to expect froin 
the oppressed and degraded genius of modern Greece. Though 
collections similar to the present have more than once béen 
announced, and some specimens have appeared both in France 
and Germany, no regular work of equal variety and abun 
dance has hitherto been made public. As early as 1676; La 
Guilletiére, in his Lacédémoine Ancienne et Nouvelle, gave 
notice of a forthcoming collection; and at the long distance 
of 1820, M. André Mustoxidi, a native of Corfu, addressed 
an eloquent letter (since published) to Demetrius Schinas, 
which was intended to be prefixed to a selection of Greek 
songs, with a discourse on modern Greek poetry. To these 
might be added the labors of several other writers, both native 
and foreign ; insomuch that M. Faurien appears to be in- 
debted to many of his predecessor's, as well as some of his 
contemporaries, for much of the poetical and historical matter 
that is to be found in his work. He observes: 


‘ The first class of pieces, composing the present collection, 
belonged to the celebrated Doctor Coray, who presented them to 
M. Clonares ; from whom I was happy enough to obtain a transcript 
through the interposition of M. Pikkolo, professor at Corfu. 
Several among the most curious pieces were communicated to me 
by MM. Haze and Mustoxidi: but the chief part were sent or prer 
sented to me by native Greeks, who observed the enthusiasm with 
which I was employed in making a collection.’ 


Out of the materials and authorities thus furnished, belong+ 
ing both to a recent and a former date, the editor has judi: 
ciously and carefully selected such as were avowedly the most 
esteemed and popular; appealing in all doubtful points to the 
national taste and feelings; and submitting various readings 
and ‘orthography to the judgment of the most enlightened 
natives. He adds: ‘I cannot omit to mention the names 
of MM. Clonares, Makrys, Mavromatis, and Triantaphyllos, 
who have more particularly assisted me in my labors. With 
their advice and approbation, I have succeeded in correcting 
and translating the original text; and in throwing some light 
on matters very little known, that are connected with the 
history and manners of modern Greece.’ 

In the same manner, M. Fauriet seems to have obtained 
many of the biographical facts and notices on which the ar- 
guments of the songs turn; gathered from tradition and 
conversation rather than from books; and requiring no other 
labor than well directed research, with a judicious arrangement 
of the materials supplied. ‘To this merit, which is by no 

means 
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means slight, the translator of these poetic pieces may fairly 
lay claim; having clearly yet succinctly brought into view 
the [national character and peculiarities in the progress. of 
that heroic and poetic spirit, which, after repeated but un- 
successful struggles, finally concentrated itself, and prepared 
to conquer or to perish in its last and greatest effort. It is 
this union of poetic mind and feeling with the glory and the 
sufferings of the Greeks, which confers on the work so much of 
its interest. We behold the same names and the same kind 
of exploits here commemorated, that we have recently heard 
so justly applauded during the late Greek campaigns; and 
the sons are only acting on a greater scale what the bravest 
among their fathers performed in their mountain-wars, when 
holding at bay the whole power of the Turks, the Albanians, 
and even Ali Pacha. Among these the heroic tribe of the 
Klephtes had a foremost place, and claim some of the most 
spirited as well as pathetic effusions here offered to their 
valor and their fate. In our attempt to convey an idea of 
them in English, we shall strictly conform to the example set 
by M. Fauriet, by rendering them as simply and literally 
as we can; being convinced with him that ‘ nothing can be 
altered or modified with regard to their frame and language, 
without destroying their originality and effect.’ 

Indeed, the harmony of the Greek verse depends so much 
on the accent, that rhyme can in no way compensate for its 
absence; and we agree again with M. Faurier in declin- 
ing so poor a substitute for the melody inherent in the lan- 
guage itself. Even this will be found to differ in many re- 
spects both from the tone and orthography of the old Greek 
verse: it is neither so full nor so harmonious; and it rejects 
many letters and accents which doubtless contributed to 
the charm of the antient rhythm. Yet, in the manner in which 
the Greek language is read, the difference will not be very 
perceptible between the antient and the modern dialects; 
since the several modifications and curtailments adopted in 
the latter are by no means harsh enough to grate on modern 
ears: ihe varieties and distinctions between the two are not 
very apparent; and it is rather in pronouncing than in 
writing their language, that the modern Greeks seem to de- 
part from the style and orthography of their ancestors. We 
do not mean, here, to allude to the numerous corruptions 
and barbarisms which have imperceptibly altered, in some 
degree, the character of the language, but simply to the com- 
parative. want of harmony in the new tongue itself. Like 
the rest of the modern languages of Europe, it may be) con- 
sidered as a lingua volgare, corrupted from its original 
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standard in the coutse:of : successive revolutions, and :by the 
introduction of Turkish and Romaic words; and, as a farther 
innovation, the modern Greeks write words in the same 
manner in which they are pronounced. | 


Qn this topic, however, we must not indulge ourselves by 
dwelling; nor on many other more interesting discussions 
contained in the editor’s preliminary discourse. These prin- 
cipally relate to such manners and customs of the country as 
are least generally known; to the festivals, social life, and. 
usages of society: many of which arise out of its political 
situation; and in which the short and painful ceremonies, that 
mark their violent and sudden separations, are perhaps among 
the most natural and touching. Not a few of the poetic 
pieces turn on these painful incidents, in wnich the feelings 
are often wrought up to a pitch of sublime sorrow and in- 
spiration. Such scenes are eloquently described by, the pre- 
sent writer, whose. remarks in general are dictated by equal 
feeling and judgment; and we do.not. think that we can select 
a more pleasing specimen than will be found. in, the following 
account, which we shall accompany with one:or two poetic 
pieces of the same cast: 3 : Hjo) 


‘ These observations,’ says. M. Fauriet, ‘ sufficiently explain 
the kind of ceremony usual with the Greeks on taking leave of 
their family, when going into a foreign land. On the day fixed, 
the friends and relatives of the traveller assemble at his house 
to partake of a farewell-feast ; and-at its conclusion he instantly. 
sets out, escorted by the whole of his guests, who. attend him 
several miles on his way. Here, again, poetry becomes the organ 
of all the sensations which it excites; of all the regrets and pre- 
sentiments of the wanderer, and of those whom he is to leave 
behind. Verses peculiarly affecting are sung at this social cere- 
mony; some during the repast, and others while the friends of 
the traveller accompany him on his route: but it is necessary to 
witness these scenes and to hear these songs of expatriation, as 
they are termed, to form a just idea of the touching exaltation 
with which they abound, and of the ascendancy which the love of 
their. birth-place and the recollection of domestic joys acquire 
over the hearts of the Greeks. Some of these date their compo- 
sition beyond the memory of any person, and are common to the 
whole of Greece: others are written expressly for the! occasion, 
either by the person who is taking leave or by his companions; 
and a ‘few are extemporaneous effusions from the bosom of hi 
wife, ‘his mother, or his sisters. Gide s avad 

* It would ‘not be doing justice to this class of songs to:suppose 
that ‘they ‘are mere matters of habit, or simple poetic exagger- 
‘ations, ‘destitute. of ‘importance or result. Every thing. in«the 
National ideas and manners attests that they are the sincere.ex- 
pressions of a natural sentiment, which is more exalted.in ome 
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than elsewhere. Many are the incidents that I could citeto 
corroborate this assertion, and to shew the power of these-poetical 
adieus over the minds of parting friends. One I can at: least 
afford to give, in which both the actors and witnesses were per- 
sons whom I well knew. 

_£ In the canton of Zagori, bordering on Pindus, resided a 
respectable family consisting of three brothers, of whom the 
youngest:(a rare and ‘unhappy instance) had become an object of 
dislike ‘to his mother. After having long supported his' parent’s: 
harsh treatment in silence, the poor youth was compelled to 


depart for Adrianople. As usual the farewell repast was given; 


a numerous party was assembled; and they afterward set out to 
accompany the young man some miles on the road. The place 
where they stopt to separate was in one of the wildest vallies 
belonging to Pindus: several songs adapted to the occasion had 
been already given ; and the party was become silent and sorrow- 
ful, when an unexpected incident served to raise their emotion to 
a still higher pitch. Having ascended part of an adjacent rock, 
which commanded a view of the whole scene, the young traveller 
be a song which he had written purposely for the occurrence, 
and which expressed in the most lively and touching manner his 
grief on quitting his country and his family ; together with the still 
deeper sorrow that he felt in not enjoying the affection of his 
mother. The tremulous emotion of his voice, the tenderness of 
his language, and the pathetic air in which he sang, combined 
with the melancholy aspect and solitude of the scene, all served 
to penetrate the hearts of his audience, and drew tears from every 
eye. The mother of the poor youth was present, and could not 
disguise her trouble, nor her confusion, which increased as 
he continued his gentle complaints, chiefly addressed to her. 
Scarcely had he concluded when she arose and rushed into 
his arms, lavished on him the fondest caresses and embraces, and 
conjured him to forgive her, ir accents of thrilling regret. She 
vowed thenceforwards to become the best of mothers to him, and 
she religiously kept her word.’ 


A few of these Popular Songs, of the same plaintive and 
domestic cast, may prove both the most novel and the most 
pleasing specimenstoour readers. We take one from the second 
volume, intitled ‘ The Farewell of Erotacritos to his’ Father,’ 
which we shall translate as simply and literally as we can. 


© Tf T have this day afflicted ‘you, by my demands, pardon me 
the fault, O my father; remember it no more. Kindly bestow 
on me your blessing, I intreat you: but no longer think that you 
have a child, nolongera son. I am about to depart; I go'an exile 
into other lands, whence no person will bring you news of mes You 
will hear once, only once, and that intelligence. will leave.a feeling 
of bitterness in your heart. You will learn that 1 am -dead,-and have 
been buried in a strange country ; that strangers came to. weep 
around me, — meastranger. Give me at this moment the horse 
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which I have myself fed; give me but a lance and a sword ere; 
depart; and let my other horses and my other arms remain in-your, 
power. You will think of me when you behold them, , and . their, 
sight will afflict your bosom.’ 


_ The above is taken from the romance of Vincent Cornaro, 
mentioned with high commendation by the editor. Erota- 
critos was banished by order of the King, for having aspired. 
to the hand of the Princess Arethusa, his only daughter. 

Another song, not inferior, is the complaint of a young girl. 
on the departure of the stranger whom she loves : 


© The Guest’s Departure. 


‘ Now is the season of May, the sweet season of freshness, and. 
the stranger is about to return to his native land. He saddles his. 
horse by night, —— and by night he is shod. His shoes are. of 
silver, fastened with nails of gold, and his bridle shines bright 
with pearls. The girl who loves him, the girl who longs for him,, 
holds forth the flambeau, lights him, and pours out the wine for 
him to drink ; and as often as she pours, she thus addresses him; 
‘¢ Take me with thee, dear master; let us go together, thou and. 
me. I will spread thy board, I will prepare thy couch for sleep, 
and near to thy bed I will place mine.” — * O my child, where I 
am going, young girls cannot go: — man alone can go thither, — 
the young and the brave.”—‘“ Well, then, give me a Frank’s 
dress ; give me the habits of a man; give me a fleet horse with a 
gilded saddle ; and I wiil travel the same as thou dost ; —riding. 
swiftly as the boldest youth. Do but let me go, my master ; let 
us. depart, thou and me.” ’ : 


We will now give one of a more allegorical character, 
while it boasts superior traits of passionate grief and feel- 


ing. ‘It is the lament of a young wife, whose husband and. 
children had been immolated to the fury of the enemy ; and 


who deplores her sorrows under the emblem of a doe, deprived. 
of its mate and fawn by the spear of the hunter. 


‘ The Doe and the Sun. 


‘ All the still and solemn night, by the light of the moon and. 
until that of dawn, amid the freshness and glory of the sun, the stags 
and fawns are bounding on the mountains. One poor doe is alone, 
aad mingles not with the herd; —she seeks only the covert 
spats; and reposes always on her left side ; and when she finds: a 
stream .of pure water, she disturbs it in order to drink. — The: 
sun one day surprized her, stopt his course, and thus interrogated 
her: —.* What has happened, my poor doe, that thou dost not: 
keep company with the rest; that thou frequentest only the deep. 
covert; and that thou always couchest on thy left side ?”’-—‘‘ Since: 
you inquire, O sun, I will answer thee: during twelve long years: 
Ithad borne no fawn: but the twelve years past, and more than. 
past, [had one. I nourished it, I brought it up, and I tended it 
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iP if was two years old. Then it was met by a cruel hunter, 
who fired and killed it, — Oh, cursed be thou, hunter ! — thou and 
thy skill; thou hast robbed me alike of child and husband.” ’ 


~The next that we shall select is very simple and character- 
istic. It describes an unfortunate merchant, who is surprized 
and killed by a robber, and in his destroyer recognizes his 
own brother. The expressions of filial love with which the 
traveller appeals to his absent parent, and his recognition of 
this brother, are highly touching and dramatic. 


‘ The Two Brothers. 


© A merchant descends from the summit of the mountains: 
he'conducts 12 female mules and 15 mules. A band of robbers 


meet him’ in the middle of his road: they stop his shé-mules to. 


unload them, and examine whether they have any money in their 


sacks. But he conjures them not to unburdenthem. ‘“ Ah! do 


not unload them, these poor creatures ; for my breast is quite sore 
with continually loading and unloading them.” The captain then 
becomes angry, stops, and exclaims, “ Look at this dog, wha 
grieves not for his own life, but pleads for his mules. ‘ioe 
hither, my brave fellows, where are you; — give him a poniard 
stroke that will stretch him on the earth.” But the robbers had 
compassion oft the merchant, because he was brave. Then the 
captain flew on him like a savage lion, drew his dagger, and smote 
him in the side.’ Sighing deeply, the merchant calied out as loud 
as‘he could, “ Where art thou, my dear father; when wilt thou 
see me; where art thou, my mother, to weep over me ?” — 

“ Where is thy mother; I will write her a letter?” —‘“ My 
mother. is of Arta; my father of Crete; and I had an: elder 
brother, who became a robber.” The captain shivers, and seizes 
him in his arms, in his arms he carries him off, and bears him to 


the'doctors. «*O you who have cured men who have been stabbed. 


or'who have been shot, cure also this young man;—he is m 


brother !’— We have saved men, both shot and stabbed : ah ie 
stabs such as this no man can cure.” Then the merchant be- 


seeched his brother to take his mules. ‘ Go, take my mules and 
conduct them to our father.” —*‘* Ah! how ‘shall I tel it 40m 


father: how tell it to my poor mother? I have killed mY. 


brother, and behold his mules which I have taken !"’ 


These. specimens will sufficiently display the spirit: aren 
character of the Greek song, at least of a domestic andro? 
matitic kind; with the sort of incidents and’ simple*materials* 
ofs which they are a ee form only a small pro-~ 

more diversified class of 


pay Se Eo 


vorite A ballads and the loftiest lesions of any people. 
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‘We have not time, at present, however, to give farther ex~ 
amples of these interesting productions, in their various kinds; 
but, we trust that we shall be enabled to do justice to those of 
a higher,and more heroic cast, at some future period. In 
the,mean while, we recommend M. Faurtiev’s collection to 
all these,.--- and. sve hope they are not few, — who feel inter- 
eaxted’ inthe poetical as well as the historical and military 
details of modern Greece. : 
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Art. X. Mémoires de Joseph Fouché, Duc.d’ Otrante, &c.; is ee. 
Memoirs of JosepH Foucut, Duke of Otranto, Minister of the 
General Police. With a Portrait. 8vo. 2Vols. Paris. 1824. 
Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 1/. 1s. 


‘ YA/ 1TH a Portrait!’ yes; and of all the hideous and de- 
" _ plorable objects that the fancy of the caricaturist ever 
engendered, this is the worst: it is the portrait of a man 
who had been sus. per coll., cut down from the gallows, and 
then bedizened in mock dignity with all the crosses, orders, 
robes, and other insignia of high rank and great offices. 
From the advertisement to the second volume, it appears that 
the heirs of the Duke have commenced an action against the 
editor, for some offence ; and we should think that the exhibi- 
tion of such a frightful phantom as this must be, or ought to be, 
actionable in every civilized country. ‘Is this portrait a Jike- 
ness, however ?” Really we cannot say, for we never had the 
pleasure of seeing M. le Duc d’Otrante. —*‘* Are the Me- 
moirs genuine, then ?” — That is another and still more im- 
portant inquiry, to which we are equally unable to reply. We 
have already had pretended memoirs of this fearful personage, 
bat we are told that the present have credit allowed to them 
by general opinion. The French news-papers, indeed, state 
that the sons of the Duke deny the authenticity of these 
papers, and have accordingly instituted a process against them, 
which has ended in their suppression by the decision of. the 
Cours Royale. Still, had they been a trumpery forgery, they 
would scarcely, we think, have been deemed “ worth powder 
and shot” of this kind; and internal evidence seems tous so 
strongly in favor of their legitimacy, that we shall proceed to 
give a-detailed account of them, to which, of course, we should 
not conceive them intitled if weknew them to be surreptitious. 
~A*man may love the world, or he may hate it; he may fear. 
the world, or make the world fear him: but we believe that 
no man living was ever known. to. be really indifferent ‘to its 
opinion... Many men would sacrifice the whole. world to their 
reputation, but how few would make the sacrifice of their 
a reput- 
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reputation to it! Here is the Duke of Otranto, the sound of 
whose name a few years ago was almost as appalling’ as that of 
Napoleon himself, — who was omnipresent, and omnipotent, 
and to whom Argus himself was dimsighted and purblind, — 
whimpering and whining in the hour of his disgrace, ‘aud 
shedding sentiment and salt tears with Ovidian puerility ‘at 
his banishment from the Tuileries. ‘ What misfortune can 
be: greater than to wander an exile from our country!’ Oh 
France! once so dear to me, never shall I behold thee more! 
Alas ! how severely do I pay for power and grandeur! Those 
to whom I stretched forth the hand stretch forth no hand to 
me!’ : 
*¢ ‘This is a poor, unmanly, melancholy, sprung 
From change of fortune.” 


Had JoserH Foucueé read ‘the book of human life, some 
fresh and eventful page of which was every morning spred 
before him on his breakfast-table, with so little profit as not 
to know that sycophants are ungrateful, and that hypocrisy 
wears the holy mask of sanctity? Well, indeed, might he ex- 
claim, with Timon of Athens, 


“ But myself, 

Who had the world-as my confectionary ; 

The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, and hearts of men 
At duty, more than I could frame employment ; 

That numberless upon me stuck, as leaves 

Do on the oak, have with one winter’s brush 

Fell from their boughs, and left me open, bare 

For every storm that blows; 1 to bear this 

That never knew but better, is some burden.” 


Yes, this is his language: ‘I,’ he exclaims in the anguish of 
his heart, ‘so long invested with an occult and terrible. aa- 
thority, which I never exerted but to assuage the passions, 
dissolve parties, and defeat conspiracies; who. unceasingly 
was employed in moderating the exercise of power, in concili- 
ating the repugnant interests and amalgamating the discordant 
elements which divided France; I am now exposed, de- 
fenceless, to the clamours of the wicked and the insults of the 
ungrateful.’ To these feelings of humiliation, to the impatience, 
perhaps, of solitary inaction, and to the hope of vindicating 
before the tribunal of history the deeds and motives. of,a man, 
whose name will long be conspicuous in her records, are we. 
indebted for this posthumous appeal. from, the .grim,yisaged 
Minister of General Police, the.once formidable Fougs,, -It, 
had been maliciously circulated that he-was. a renegado, from, 
the church: but he assures us that, although once engaged jin; 
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the, duties of the oratory, he never.,was. invested, .with, the 
mantle of holy orders. , His early destination, ‘indeed, was for 
the sea: but, as an evidence that his,education was of .aj;na- 
ture to qualify him for the higher duties of civil life, he says 
that. the Revolution found him in the situation of Prefect of 
the College of Nantes: here he married, with the intention 
of exercising the profession of an advocate; and he was elected 
by his fellow-citizens to represent them in the National.Con- 
vention. He then connected himself with Condorcet...nd 
Vergniaud ; and one day, at his own table, he gave.a mortal 
offence to Hobespierre, whose vehement invective. against, the 
Girondists he rebuked by saying, ‘“* With such violeuce.you 
may rouse the passions, but certainly you will never .obtain 
esteem and confidence.” He defends the Convention, noi- 
withstanding the fury of its various decrees, on the score, of 
necessity ; and it seems no more than fair to regard the follow- 
ing acknowlegement of contrition as a pledge of veracity : 


‘ There is, however, one vote which remains unjustified ; with- 
out shame as without weakness, I shall confess that it has stung 
me with remorse. But I take God to witness the truth of what I 
say, that it was less in reality the monarch whom I wished to 
strike, —he was good and just, — than the diadem itself, at that 
time incompatible with the new order of things ; and it seemed to 
me likewise, as it did to many others, that we could not inspire 
the representation, and the mass of the people, with sufficient 
energy to surmount the crisis, except by running into extremes, 
overleaping all boundaries, and plunging into all the excesses of 
revolution. Such was the state-reason which seemed. to require 
this frightful sacrifice. In politics, may not atrocity. sometimes 
have its salutary point of view ?? 


A startling question this to ask,- and which would hardly 
have occurred to any one whose conduct did not require and 
solicit an affirmative for the answer. FoucH# appears .con- 
scious of this: ‘In the course of my missions,’ says he, ‘ there 
will be found much fewer of my actions to blame than of those 
common phrases which were adopted according to the -lanr 
guage of the time, but which, in calmer periods, even-yet inspere 
a sort of terror; this language, too, should be considered«as 
official and directed.’ Painfully, therefore, does he labor 'te 
vindicate the employment of language in his official despatches, 
which, whatever interpretation he might put on it, he'well 
knew would be construed in the sternest sense by many who 

onal vengeance or political animosities to .gratify ; 

and he takes the paltry merit to himself of having aecom- 
panied a sweeping edict of proscription, which enjoined the 
imprisonment en masse of ,priests and nobles, with a proclam- 
ation 
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ation that, although the interest of the state required’ the con- 
finement of all swspected persons, yet the sword ought not ‘to 
strike at random, and vague denunciations were alike repug- 
nant to justice and to his own personal feelings, &c. 

By dexterity, and a certain portion of courage, Foucué 
escaped from the uplifted verigeance of Robespierre: but, 
although he was one of the founders of the Republic, it was 
some time before he found scope for the employment of his 
talents. He had the sagacity, nevertheless, at an early period 
to appreciate the rising genius, and attach himself to the 
splendid fortunes, of the youthful conqueror of Italy. His 
ambition, however, was of a most uncompromising nature. 
Bonaparte himself went through the gradations of military 
service before he attained the rank of a General: but not so 
Foucuet: he disdained all probationary and subaltern em- 
ployments, and vaulted at the very first spring into the office 
of ambassador to the Cisalpine Republic. ‘This was in the 
year 1798. When the royalists had been dispersed without 
a contest by the military subjection of the capital *, 


‘ Was it not very natural,’ he exclaims, ‘ that a circumstance 
so favorable to the Revolution should be turned to the advantage 
of those by whose talents and energy it had been effected? The 
patriots till now had been walking on brambles, and it was time that 
the tree of liberty should present its luscious fruits to those who 
could gather and enjoy them. I shall disguise nothing: we had 
become complete masters of the state in every branch of authority, 
and we had nothing to do but take possession according to 
our several capacities. Ina very short time a delightful shower 
of secretaryships, port-folios, commissariats, legations, embassies, 
and secret agencies, poured down like celestial manna to quench 
the thirst of my old colleagues, civil and military. The patriots, 
so long neglected, were now provided with situations. I was one 
of the first, in point of date, and my pretensions were not unknown : 
but I persisted in the.refusal of all minor employments, resolved to 
accept nothing short of some brilliant mission, which should at 
once carry me into the midst of great political affairs. I had pa- 
tience to wait, and did wait a long time,—but notin vain. Barras, 
for once, triumphed over the prejudices of his colleagues, and I 
was appointed ambassador from the French to the Cisalpine Re- 
public. Every body knows that we were indebted to the victo- 
rious arms and dexterous policy of Bonaparte for this new and 
sympathetic creation: he had constructed a bridge of gold for 

ustria, and sacrificed Venice to her.’ 





* By Augereau, at the order of Bonaparte, on the 4th of Sep- 
Kk4 © inion, 


tember. (18th Fructidor.) 
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“iGfe-may’ be °vemembered | that ‘the «French expeditions to 
‘Egypt ‘was’ considered, by many persons here, ‘as having sfor 
its ‘ulterior object’the-weakening of ‘our empire'in the : 


‘but Foucn® assures'us that it was “only a‘ splendid ostra- 


cism,” projected ‘by Talleyrand to ‘get rid’of. Bonaparte : who, 
after his return from Italy, had betrayed such indications:ef 
an ambition’ to obtain the supreme government, that the 


‘Directory, whom he despised, were afraid of him. | Bona- 


parte at first entered into the project which was devised: for 
the purpose of sending him far away, and on a perilous expe- 
dition, with all the ardor which belonged to his nature; flat- 
tering himself, no doubt, with adding to his renown: by‘con- 


quests in distant regions, and exercising supreme authority 


in the character of sultan or prophet: but whether he saw 


‘the snare that was laid for him, . or feared that, if he did not 


grasp now at the dominion which seemed almost within his 
reach at home, he might never attain it, he soon cooled on 
the idea of paying a visit to the crocodiles and the Pyra- 
mids. Obstacle after obstacle, therefore, he conjured. up 
against the expedition: but no sooner were they raised than 
removed ; and it was only when he had committed himself so 
far as to have before his eyes the alternative of disgrace, or of 
marching at the head of an army which was to revolutionize 
the East, that he reluctantly yielded to the force of circum- 
stances. ) 

This is the account here given to us. The scheme, from 
whatever quarter it originated, of sending an army to the 
East’ to seize on Egypt and thence attack the British empire 
in India, proved fatal: but Bonaparte was not a man to be 
made a dupe or a victim by the Directory, which he. knew 
was jealous of his reputation, and not yery scrupulous in. its 
conduct. He was too well acquainted with human nature to 
suffer his ambition, rank and luxuriant as it was, to display 


the glory of its blossoms till the plant had struck its roots, 


““déep and wide, in the soil that was to nourish it. He knew 
“that the Directory wanted to get rid of him, and probably 


deemed himself safer abroad, even on the most hazardous 
and hopeless expedition, than he would have been at home, 


co exposed to the machinations of « government which. feared 


-—- 


‘him. © There might consequently be a reciprocal desire in the 
parties: to keep at.a distance. We have, however,. the. au- 
‘thority! of Bonaparte himself for the fact of his intention to 


invade India ; and he stated, likewise, that the Emperor Paul 
was- engaged with him in the plan. On this subject, he is 


‘recorded. by Mr..O’Meara to have said, ‘* My troops were 


” 


to have gone to Warsaw, to be joined by the Russians. and 
om _ Cossacs, 
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Cossacs,,and to:have marched from, thence to the,Caspian 
sea;;‘where they would either shave embarked .,or. have Re 
ceeded by: land, according to circumstances. | I was. belore- 
hand with you in.sending an ambassador on. to.Persia, to make 
interest there. | Since that time, your) ministers have -been 


ambéciles enough to allow the Russians to get four provinces, 


which increase their territories beyond the mountains, The 
first. year of war that you have with the Russians, : they. will 
take India from you.” : 

It-is here remarked that France, did not want to be sur- 
rounded with vassal republics, only.acting under command : 
it would have been her interest to grant them independence, 
securing them protection, conciliating their good will, and 
making them, in short, sincere and effective allies. Nothing 
can be more just; and Bonaparte himself could not. have 
denied the wisdom of :a system which his proud spirit of do- 


‘mination forbad him to practise. If the subject were not too 


serious; it would really be amusing to hear the notions that 
some people entertain of the independence of states. FoucH# 
had scarcely alighted from his carriage as ambassador at 
Milan; when he began to contrive with General Brune, who 
commanded the French troops there, how he might emanez- 
pate the young republic, so that by the influence of its ex- 
ample it might give an impulse to all Italy. ‘These gentlemen 
thought that the government was conducted by very inef- 
ficient hands, and accordingly they resolved to transfer the 
reins into others that were more vigorous. Listen to the 


beautiful simplicity with which the old fox tells the story of 
his exploit : 


‘I consult with Brune: I stimulate the most ardeht of the 
patriotic Lombards : we arrange the plan of operations, and decide 
that there shall be neither proscription ‘nor violence.’ ‘On’ the 


“mérhing’ of the 20th of October, a display is made of military pre- 
‘parations; the gates of Milan are closed; ‘the directors‘and depu- 
‘ties are at their post. Thus, by the impulse of opinton alone, under 


the e@gis of French forces, and by the effect of insinuations from 
the General-in-chief, fifty-two Cisalpine representatives, send in 
their resignation, and are replaced by others,’ 


One of the directors, however, Soprensi, and twenty-two 
deputies, protest against this ‘impulse of opinion’ in oppo- 
sition to their authority, though the infringement of: it was 
effected with rose-water * ! ; and, ‘refusing:to leave the palace 
of the Directory, they ‘are actually~ driven out: ‘by' force. 


--—— 





‘ * Cetle répétition de notre 18 Fructidor, faite & eau rose, est 
confirmée, &c.- ! 
ne 2 b,-d ¥. a The 
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The Cisalpine ——— had previously been recognized as a 

free’ and: independent power, merely on condition that- she 

should take part in‘all the wars of France; that at the requi- 

sition of the Directory she should call out all her forces; that 

she should maintain five-and-twenty thousand French troops; 

and that all: her armaments should be under the command of 
French Generals. Nothing surely could be more modest and 

reasonable; and the country, which cannot appreciate the 

value of such an independence, deserves —to lose it. The 

intrigues of Foucu#, however, not being sanctioned by the 

Directory, his life was endangered by the fury of the popu- 
lace, and he was glad to make his escape, humiliated and 

disgraced. In the subsequent fall of the existing members of 
the Directory, at the Luxembourg, however, and the different 
views of their successors, he was compensated by being ap- 
pointed ambassador to Holland: but this office he soon 
relinquished for another, more congenial, perhaps, to his 
dispositidh and talents, namely, the Ministry of Police. The 
duties of a minister of police are indeed of immense difficulty 
and importance. ‘The crown, he says, would not have fallen 
in 1789, but for the want of vigilance in this department, in 
not penetrating the designs of those who menaced the royal 
house. Nothing there must be allowed to transpire. It is in 
mystery and darkness that the footsteps must be tracked of 
those ,who elude all but the most acute and most subtle 
vigilance. 


‘ On entering my office, I found every thing in the most de- 
news confusion; no resources, no money, no preperabors. 

y first step was to get the local police of Paris under my juris- 
diction: but the coffers were empty, and without money there 
can be no police. However, I soon brought money to the chest 
by making the mass of vice, which always exists in every large 
town, contribute to the safety of the state. Without any hasty 
and abrupt reform, by the aid of a confidential secretary I con- 
centrated the business of the high police in my own cabinet, I 
perceived that it was necessary for me, singly, to make myself 
acquainted with the political state of the interior ; and that I must 
regard spies and secret agents only as signals, and often as suspi- 
cious instruments. In short, I saw that the high police was not 
to’ ‘be made up of despatches and reports, but of much more 
efficacious materials: that the Minister must personally bring 
himself; in contact with the most noted and influential of all 
opinions, of all parties, of all doctrines, and of the higher classes. 
I have invariably found this system{to succeed ; and I have better 
learnt the, secret state of France by oral and confidential com- 
munications, and by general conversation, than by all the trumpery 
sctibblings which were constantly passing under my inspection.’ 


M. le 
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» M- Je: Duc, is: perpetually complaining of the; wily and 
tortuous policy of. the Abbé Sieyes.. Each of them, indeed; 
was.jealous.of the other ; and, though’ 'they stood in’ need of 
mutual assistance, neither dared trust the -other,!: for «both 
were.adepts in all the arts of intrigue, duplicity, and citeuni- 
vention. ,.oucne pretended to be a republican on principle, 
and the'sovereignty of the people was a favorite dogma withhim. 
Dhe.editor of these volumes, however, who is not'the most 
caurteous commentator in the world, says that his police was 
like the statue of Janus, — it had two faces. .He was some- 
times. the Foucnt of the Convention, and at others. the 
Foucué of that revolutionary aristocracy of which he aspired 
to be at the head. It was at the instigation of this principled 
republican that the Directory ordered domiciliary visits} for 
the purpose of discovering emigrants, * cut-throats,” brigands; 
-~in short. any persons who were inimical to its measures ; 
and it was he who likewise restrained the ‘ licentiousness’’/of 
the: press. At a single blow, says he, ‘ I suppressed eleven 
journals, the most in repute among the Jacobins and. the 
Royalists ; and I caused not only the presses but the authors 
themselves to be seized, whom I accused of sowing divisions 
among the citizens, of destroying characters, reviving |fac- 
tions,’ &c. 

. France was at this time surrounded by foreign enemies 
and divided into factions. Bonaparte was in Egypt, but his 
brothers Lucien and Joseph communicated to him - every 
thing that was going forwards. ‘ It was whispered to me 
one morning,’ says Foucuk, ‘ that two persons employed. in 
my office had said in the course.of conversation, ‘* We. shall 
soon. sée Bonaparte in France again.” I went to the fountain- 
head, but found that the prophecy was a mere fancy of the 
brain.’ . However, the idea made an impression on him; and 
he-immediately set about preparing for the contingency, He 
wormed ‘himself into the good graces of the two’ brother's 5 
as well'as of Josephine, who was at variance with them, ‘and 
whose extravagance had made her miserably poor, while 
her poverty had rendered her accessible. The present, of a 
thousand Louis d’or, derived from the revenue of the. gaming- 
tables, was an act of ministerial gallantry which ensured her 
favor. In-short, when Bonaparte landed in France: on: his 
return from Egypt, as unexpectedly as if he +had dropped 
from the. moon, Foucn# was quite prepared for the event. 
Though the General had deserted his army, and evaded 
quarantine, so opportune was his presence, that the Directory 


dared ‘not punish him, and even affected to join in the pogulst 
nd the 


enthusiasm at his return. The crisis was at hand ;~a 
satiate only 
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only person who opposed his projects was his brother Lucien. 
‘¢ You know him not,” said he to those who were willing to 
confide in him the direction of the meditated movement ;— 
‘¢ you. know him not ; once there, he will fancy himself in the 
midst of his own camp; he will command every thing, and 
he will be.every thing.” A week afterward, Lucien was one 
of his most.energetic and ardent friends ! 

The. destruction of the Directory, and the establishment of a 
nominal ‘Tri-consulship under the ascendancy of an individual, 
required considerable management. FoucHE gives a very 
minute account of the schemes and counter-schemes employed 
in bringing about this reyolution of St. Cloud *, as he calls 
it, of the 19th Brumaire (Nov.10.); he asserts that. this 
revolution could not have been effected if he had set his face 
against it; and he states his reasons for that opinion. ‘I con- 
sidered. Bonaparte,’ says he, ‘ to be the only man capable of 
introducing those political reforms, which our manners, our 
vices, our reverses, and our divisions, imperiously required.’ 
On the evening which preceded the explosion, FoucHé was 
present at a consultation. ‘ Every thing which Bonaparte 
or his, brothers proposed savoured strongly of the sabre : 
some, of the legislature took me aside, and made the re- 
mark tome. But the matter is settled, said 1; the power 
of. the, military is in the hands of General Bonaparte; you 
have given it to him yourselves; and you cannot ‘stir a step 
except under his dictatorship.’ The republican 'Foucnt 
was thus contented to be the instrument of establishing a mili- 
tary government; and though many of those, whom he 
had been the means of gaining over, were startled at the 
armed spectre which they had raised, and would gladly have 
receded, it was too late. Bonaparte, it should be observed, 
had dexterously preceded his return to France by a bulletin 
announcing his: victory over (or rather his annihilation of) 
eighteen thousand Turks, in the neighbourhood of the Pyra- 
mids; and the news of this battle, with the capture of the 
fort of Aboukir, revived the memory of his former victories, 
and ‘was contrasted with the reverses which the republican 


armies, had lately experienced in various quarters. ‘This was’ 


in the middle of October, 1799. Very little time was lost: 
the parties of the.state were nearly balanced: if the Jacobins 


had... the, majority in the Council of Five Hundred, the Mo- 


dérés had an ascendancy in the Council of Antients. Szeyes, 





—_- —— —_—_— 





* The sittings of the legislative bodies were transferred. to the: 
chateau of St.Cloud, on the presentation of a report that. the. 
eountty was in danger. | 
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who was one of the Directors, belonged’ to the latter’ class, 
and owed a grudge to the former for having attempted (though 
unsuccessfully) to remove him from his office.’ It'was te- 
solved. by Szeyes, Foucn®é, and the adherents of Bonaparte, 
who was.now inthe very height of his popularity, that ‘the 10th 
of November should be the day for his seizing on thé reins 
of government; and this was facilitated by an agreement on 
the: part of four out of the five Directors to send in the re- 
signation of their offices. | 


‘T remained at Paris,’ says Foucui, ‘ sitting in my cabinet with 
all my police in activity, glancing my eye in every direction, re- 
ceiving and examining reports myself. ‘I had detached a number 
of skilful and intelligent emissaries to St. Cloud, instructing them 
toget access: to certain individuals whom I pointed out; while 
others, relieving them every half hour, brought me information 
how things were going on. I was thus made immediately ac- 
quainted with the slightest incident, or minutest. circumstance, 
that could possibly ienen the anticipated issue: for I had. made 
up my mind that the sword alone could cut the knot.’ 


He has described with. great spirit the scene of confusion 
which accompanied the entrance of Bonaparte, with his officers 
and. grenadiers, into the Halls of the two Councils. The 
hero of the Pyramids, however, turned pale and trembled 
before the Council of Five Hundred. On all sides was ex- 
claimed, Down with the Cromwell! Down witht the Dictator ! 
and one person threatened to assassinate him. 


‘ The grenadiers,’ says Foucné, ‘ seeing their General turn pale 
and tremble, cross the Hall to make a rampart for him: he throws 
himself into their arms; and they carry him off. Thus reléased, 
but not knowing what he was about, he remounts his horse, and 
gallops off towards the bridge of St. Cloud, calling aloud: to his 
soldiers, ‘* They want to kill me, they want to make me an outlaw ; 
they know not, however, that I am invulnerable, that I am thes 
on of thunder.” _ Murat having joined him on. the bridge, said: 
to him, “ Is it possible that he who has triumphed over so many; 
powerful enemies should shrink before a set of babblers? Come 
along, General; courage and victory are with us.” Bonaparte 
then turned his horse’s head, and again presenting hiinself before 
his soldiers, tried to excite them to put an’ end to the business 
by a coup de main: but Lannes, Serrurier, and even Murat ‘him- 
self,'seemed reluctant to point their bayonets against the Legis- 
lature.’ DBM 2913) 


This coup de main was at last effected, more by the courage 
of Lucien Bonaparte and of Murat than of Napoleon. ‘The 
success*of this military usurpation was immediately exhibited.. 
in the abolition of the Directory, and the appointment of a 
Tri-consular government; consisting of Bonaparte, Sieyes, 
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and. Regerucas; who :enteretl’ on its’ fulrctioiis “at Paris pip 
the: following day. At itheir: first meeting, ‘Bonapatte? whe 
had gained over Ducos, took ‘possession ‘of the ‘chair without 
ceremony, while Sieyes bit his lips in vexation?’ but Bona 
parte knew his)manj— knew: that he was ‘avaricious, ~' and 
accordinglysoothed him by giving ‘him the private” fands ‘of 
the Directory. They amounted to 800,000 francs, ane 
Sieyes- pounced on them, taking the lion’s share’ for’ himself; 
and leaving Ducos about 100,000. The Abbé had: expettéd! 
that Bonaparte would have occupied himself entirely about! 
military matters, resigning to him: the’ management’ of Vath, 
civil, concerns: but when, at the very fitst sitting, he°heard! 
him expatiating on finance, laws, ‘administration, ‘policy; and 
the ‘army, with gréat ability; he said on his return; in°the: 
preserice.of | Talleyrand and others, ““ Gentlemen, ‘you lave: 
found a master.” * ‘ait | wy otad binew 3i 
» Under the new order of things, Foucui was continued: th? 
his office; for he had ‘earned his‘confirmation, and Bonaparte 
knew the value of his hawk’s eye in the twilight which at first 
surrounded him: : One of ‘the earliest acts of the. Consulate was” 
to prescribe a great number of the leading Jacobins and: Re 
publicans,; and transport them to\Guinea; » a mesure whith? 
Was. very \unpopular; cand. Foucwh says’ ‘that: he’strongly® 
opposed it, though: S#eyes, to whom he imputes-ijt,' took) pains’ 
to throw all the odium on his.shoulders. | From'the very day on 
which Bonaparte attained the chief Consulate, ‘republicanism’ 
began to wane: he left the palace of the Luxembourg, aad! 
with great military pomp took possession of the royal resi- 
dence at, the Tuileries. His magnificence was agreeable--to* 
the people, who were delighted at being represented:in“a’ 
manner which they conceived. so: worthy of them : “balls, feces; 
and ‘siumptuous entertainments, were revived; and the First’ 
Consul, a rigid observer of public morals, banished fron his” 
palace thé women of light and suspicious character, who had 
figured away in the circles of the Luxembourg under the sway- 
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ic ‘Ehis was rather an executive commission. The triumvitate,~ 


with. their legislative committees, brought out their New Conste’ 
tution in,,the. middle of December Cambacérts and Le Brin 


were associated, as second and third consuls, with Bonaparte,-who: 
was appointed Chg Sieyes was mortified, and condescended; 
to be a member of the Conservative Senate; having received, asa) 
boritis ‘for’ his subserviency, an estate belonging to the: nation, 
called Crosne; ‘don magnifique d'un million, outre vingt-cing. 
mille’ lroves. “de rentes comme Senateur, et indépendtiminent de 


son\pot-de-vin: directorial de six cent mille francs, quit appelait sa’ 
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ofthe Directory. As the commencement of a reign is 


rally auspicious; many popular acts of humanity andr vali 
ation signalized the early days of the Tri-consulate: oat the sky 
was soon Overcast. 


The Royalists and the Republicans were the two classes 
whom it was found difficult to manage: but maneeuvring and: 
seduction deceived them both, the cunning displayed towards 
the former being carried to an extraordinary pitch of refine- 
ment. TheCuré Bérnier and two Viscountesses were employed 
to give currency to a belief, that the ultimate object of all Bona- 


parte’s labors was to restore the Bourbons to the throne; and the 


bait took. It was natural enough that the King himself should 
snap at it; and by his secret agent, the Abbé Montesquiow, 
he sent a letter to Le Brun, addressed to Bonaparte, in which 
he tried to impress on his mind how much to his own honor 
it would be to place Azm on the throne of his ancestors.: ** 1,” 
says Louis XVIIL., “ can do nothing with regard to France 
without you, and you cannot secure her happiness without me; 
haste then,” &c. &c. A like negotiation was opened on the pa 

of the Comte D’ Artois, with Josephine, through the ~~ 
de Guiche, whom he despatched from London. This lady 
obtained. interviews with Josephine: but, says Foucme, I 
had secured her confidence by a thousand: francs per day, and 
she regularly told me:all that passed between them.” ‘Napo-' 
leon himself gave a similar account of this affair in ‘his’ con- 
versations at St. Helena, and we have mentioned it in our 
notice of the work of Comte Las Cases. 

M. Foucue says of the battie of Marengo, that: it was not’ 
so much Italy that was conquered there as France: for from 
that epoch is to be dated all the disgusting and servile adula-: 
tion, which was offered up as incence to the Idol during fifteen’ 
years’ continuance of his power. The effect of: this victory 
on the public feeling was heightened by some rumours of: the’ 
disaster’ and discomfiture of the Consular army, which: had; 
been brought to Paris the day before; and the consternation’ 
was so great, that the door of every man in office was: beset, 
and.measures were in agitation to place Carnot.at the héad of 
the. government. On the evening of Bonaparte’s ‘'returii,' 
when he first entered his cabinet, he threw' on me, ‘s@ 
Foucut, a sombre glance, and exclaimed, “ Ahi! they 

t I was lost, and would again have had recourse to, a, 
Committee of Public Safety: — I know all’: — the. very mee 
whom I have saved, whom I have spared! Do .they 
sider. me as another Louis XVI.? Let them dare, a they: 
shall'see. But. they must not deceive themselves, 2: 
weal is to me a battle’ gained.” He-then-began® ceorsdesiaailes 
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into furious philippics against the disaffected, and particularly . 
against Carnot ; whom Foucue tells us he vindicated with so 
much earnestness as to put himself in danger. Bonaparte, 
dreaded the Republicans much more than the Royalists: the 
absolute power. of one man was less revolting to the principles 
of the latter than to those of the former; and yet he could 
not but have obser ved that the icy sternness of republican virtue 
would sometimes melt in the rays of Consular splendor.. -He 
was suspicious. of the Minister of Police, and certainly. did 
not make him the depositary of all his secrets :——but Josephine 
did, whom the latter kept in pay. This was not .the.only 
engine. ‘The First Consul’s private secretary,. it seems,.wasia 
man‘as greedy of money as Sieyes ; and among the papers.of 
his' master he discovered, says Foucn#, ‘ that. ‘I expended 
100,000 francs per month in watching over his. personal safety’ 
(pour veiller incessamment sur les jours du Premier Consul).; He 
thought, in consequence, that there was no harm in being paid. 
for any little intelligence which his confidential situation 
enabled him to obtain; and he therefore very coolly ; called 
one day on M. Foucuk, and offered to communicate regularly. 
the minutest proceedings of his master, on receiving: 25,000 
francs monthly: adding, that this would be a saving —'to the 
public, no doubt — of 90,000 frances in the year.::The Minister 
was delighted’ at the opportunity of converting the First Con- 
sul’s confidential secretary into a spy and informer respecting 
all his thoughts, words, and actions! .Thescheme succeeded; 
and, by comparing and. correcting the intelligence which..he 
received from ‘his two ‘spies, nothing. escaped the Argus of 
Paris. «: Thus, says he, ‘ I was. stronger than all: my enemies 
united ; and it was a great object with many of them to strip 
me of my authority.’ bes SSE to en Sess (oie 
We are told that republican notions at this time were float- 
ing in the army, particularly among the general officers. and 
colonels, and plots for the assassination of the First. Consul 
were incessantly at work. One was no sooner defeated than 
another was discovered in a state of fermentation.; and it cost 
50,000 francs per month to watch the Castle (of the Tuileries) 
alone! Some of these plots, however, were dramatically com- 
posed, or much exaggerated, for stage-effect: but’ the result 
was, as. it was intended to be, that the power should be for- 
tified, and the sacred person of Bonaparte guarded with greater 
vigilance and parade. Foucus has given a detailed and. very 
curious account of the infernal machine plot: but we have 
not room for it. . The. frst infernal machine was invented. by 
@ raving.republican of atrocious ingenuity, named.Chevalier ; 
and the trial of it at midnight caused so frightful an explosion 
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as to terrify the parties themselves, and the.spies of the, police 
were close on their heels. The machine, which actually ex- 
ploded within two seconds of the expected time when, Bona- 
parte would be at the spot, in his way'to the Opera,..was 
constructed at the suggestion of George Cadoudal, who had 
forwarded to Paris on: the preceding day about. 80. of his 
Chouan chieftains. The two plots, therefore, which seemed 
to be connected, were actually conducted by two. parties in the 
extremest opposition to each other, but who had nevertheless 
one common object of dread: and hatred. - i 
Lucien is said to have been as ambitious as his brother. 
He had effectively contributed to Napoleon’s elevation, but 
was mortified that he could not establish a duwmvirate in the 
state, of which he himself should be one.: The opposition 
between the brothers degenerated into an animosity. which 
sometimes produced scenes of violence; and in. the course of 
one of these altercations, Zacien threw down his minister’s 
port-folio in a passion on Napoleon’s table, and exclaimed that 
he very willingly divested himself of all official character; for 
he had received nothing but mortification under such a despot : 
when the other, in a state of exasperation, called his aides-de- 
camp in attendance, and ordered them to remove éhat citizen 
from his eabinet, who had been deficient in respect towards 
the First Consul. It was in consequence of these brotherly 
polemics that Lucien was despatched as ambassador to Madrid. * 
Napoleon was not contented with being regarded as the first 
man in the world, but wanted to be deemed the only man fit 
to govern it. He was delighted with the skilful diplomacy 
which his Minister for Foreign Affairs, Talleyrand, had. dis- 
played in the treaty of Luneville: but, when the London 
news-papers represented him as under his pupillage, and stated 





* The mission of Lucien was to induce Spain to make’ war 
against Portugal, which was regarded as a mere English’ colony. 
A French and a Spanish army entered the devoted territory at the 
same time, and in the extremity of distress the court.of, Lisbon 
warded off the blow by means of its treasury. Lucien, listened. to 
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purse, softened his rigidity, and the definitive treaty was signed at 
Madrid. -({ Vel. 1. p- 242.) A so RATE Si ke Me to tare’? at iu 
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that he could not move an inch without his assistance in foreign 
policy, nor an inch without the assistance of Foucus in do- 
‘mestic matters, he became jealous of them both. 


‘ I wearied him,’ says the latter, ‘ with incessantly impressing 
on. his mind that the prosperity is fleeting of those governments 
which are not founded in justice ; and that, in the elevated sphere 
in which fortune had placed him, he ought to drown in the floods 
of his ‘glory the hateful passions which had been fermented by a 
fong revolution: thus bringing back the nation to those generous 
and benevolent dispositions which are the true sources of public 
felicity.’ But how could we expect, at the close of a long storm, 
to have at the head of an immense republic, transformed as it was 
into a military dictatorship, a chief at the same time just, strong, 
and moderate ?. The heart of Bonaparte was no stranger to ven- 
geance and hatred, nor his mind to prejudice ; and it was easy to 
see, through all the veils that covered it, a decided tendency to 
despotism. It was precisely this disposition which I labored to 
counteract and mitigate. I was sincerely attached to the man; 
and I was firmly persuaded that no individual, either in civil or 
military life, had a character so firm, so persevering, and so indued 
with those qualities which were essential to govern the state and 
repress the factious.’ 


Efforts of various kinds were made to soften the severity of 
his character, and among them the influence of female charms 
was not forgotten. An amusing story is told of his attach- 
ment to a theatrical singer whom Berthier brought with him 
from Milan: (vol.i. p. 232, &c.) but the Consul’s secret visits 
to Madame G were too abrupt and ungalant to satisfy the 
lady, who made the dangerous experiment of exciting his 
jealousy by falling in loye with a fiddler: when the latter 
was threatened with the discipline of the seraglio for his teme- 
rity. Bonaparte, however, might be enchanted for a moment 
by some syren, but was too much on his guard to suffer him- 
self to be bound by any silken fetters in the hour of dalliance. 

Fovucré continued in his office till after the peace of 
Amiens; when Napoleon’s efforts were so obviously concen- 
tered ‘in one object, the consolidation and permanence of his 
sole authority, that they shocked, in some degree, his Minister 
of Police. The First Consul had already gotten rid of those 
obnoxious regiments and their officers which had been bred up 
in the school of Moreau, by sending them on the forlorn and 
fatal expedition to St. Domingo; while, by recalling the emi- 
grants, and by his Concordat with the Pope, he had gained 
such popularity that the period of his consulship was first 
extended to a term of years, and then voted to him for life: 
‘This,’ says the author, * appeared to me a dangerous mea- 
sure, and I told him plainly that he had placed himself . wer 
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head of a monarchy for life which had no other foundation 
than the sword.’ Some conversations are here related which, 
if genuine, undoubtedly imply that FoucuH& was a restraint 
on Bonaparte; and the proof is that the latter, under pretence 
that an office of such extensive powers was not wanted during 
the calm which the country now enjoyed, and indeed was 
regarded with a degree of jealousy, suppressed the ministry 
of police: which, however useful it had hitherto been to him, 
he had found likewise to be annoying, ‘ Citizen Senator, he 
said to me when I presented my memoir to him on the state 
of the country, and shewed him the balance of money in my 
hands, amounting to 2,400,000 francs, — Citizen Senator, I 
will be more generous and equitable to you than Szeyes was 
to poor Roger-Ducos, in dividing the cash of the dying Direc- 
tory. Accept one half of the balance as a testimony of my 
personal regard for you, and my satisfaction with the services 
which you have performed.’ 

As we have now accompanied the hero of these Memoirs to 
the retirement of private life, we shall leave him for the pre- 
sent to enjoy the repose which he did not solicit. In a future 
article, we shall see him again emerging from his solitude into 
the more congenial turmoil of political convulsion. : 

[ To be continued. } 





Art. XI. Histoire et Mémoires de l'Institut Royal de France, 
&c.; i.e. The History and Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles Lettres in the Institute of France. 
Vols. V. and VI. 4to. Paris. 1821—1823. Imported by 
Treuttel and Co. 


r will be recollected by our readers that, in the year 1816, 

Louis XVIII. took the Institute under his royal protec- 
tion; and, though the body of academicians. remained the 
same, he introdmced or restored more royal titles to the dif- 
ferent departments. Thus the class of History and of 
Antient Literature became identified with the Royal Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres; and the fifth volume, now 
before us, contains the history and productions of that class 
from the beginning of the year 1812 to the end of the year 
1817. The publications of the Society, it will be seen, are 
become slow and uncertain. 


Vou. V. History. 


- The historical part of this volume contains a detail of the new: 


regulations adopted, a royal order directing the completion of 


the collections of the French historians and the mandates: of. 


the kings of France of the third race, with a list of the acade- 
LI 2 micians 
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micians since 1812. We have also an enumeration of the 
prizes that have been proposed since the same date, and it is 
remarkable how seldom the prize was adjudicated to any of 
the candidates in the first year. In 1812 the subject given 
was the ‘state of French poetry during the 12th and 13th 
centuries; but:no one of the essays contributed was deemed 
of sufficient merit. ‘The. theme was therefore proposed again 
in/1813, when the prize was adjudged to M. de Roguefort, In 
the ‘same year, the establishment of the Greek colonies 
was‘ suggested, and M. Iaoul-Rochetie was the successful 
candidate. In: 1814, the subject was the changes in the admi- 
nistration of the Roman empire under Diocletian and his 
successors, till the accession of Julian; and, no candidate ap- 
pearing worthy of the prize, it was held out again in 1815, and 
then the reward was allotted to M. Neudet. In 1815, the 
topic-was ‘the history of the school of Alexandria, from its 
‘commencement to the beginning of the third century: but 
the prize’'was not awarded till the thesis had been given out 
for’a'third time in 1817, and then it was. assigned to Mr. 
James Matter, of Strasburg. . An explication was required, in 
1816; of the system of admeasurement adopted by Hew, of 
Alexandria, with a comparison of it with the other measures 
‘of ‘antiquity ; and M. Letronne was the successful candidate. 
In 1817 it was inquired in what degree Europe is indebted 
to the Arabians for the remains of Greek philosophy, par- 
ticularly of Aristotle, and what traces are to be found of an 
‘Oriental connection in the philosophy of the schoolmen.. The 
prize was gained by M. Amable Jourdain, 

The History of the Productions of the Academicians consists 
of abstracts of three Memoirs by M. Gail, of nine by M. 
Mongez, of one by M. Brial, of one by M. Bernardi, and of 
a. series of inscriptions and medals composed or adopted by 
the Academy. 
., The first paper by, M. Gaid is intended to prove that by the 
term ta gai ri¢ Opaxys ywpia, the antients and particularly 
Thucydides did not mean Opexy, but the sea-coast bordering 
on Opaxy, which was not at that time comprehended under 
the word Thrace; and that this term in particular referred to 
the Greek colonies established on that coast. Whatever 
confusion may have prevailed among the geographers’ or 
commentators of old, the point has been long understood by 
modern critics in the same manner in which M. Gaz ex- 
_pounds it; and the distinction, therefore, is by no means a 
discovery of that gentleman: but the word Epi-Thrace, which 
he proposes to introduce, 7s a novelty, and, as we apprehend, 
by no means justified from the circumstance that five manu- 
scripts 
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scripts of Thucydides happen to contain the words joined 
together. ie. ) 

In the second’ memoir, M. Gad endeavours ‘to. éstablish 
the true distinctions between the words ispiv vad; réyevos and 
«acés. He lays it down that iepév exclusively has! the sense 
of a sacred inclosure, whenever it is opposed to thei word 
yaos, or whenever the context shews that a sacred spot was in- 
tended: that, in these two instances, it is a mistake to trans- 
late the word by “ temple :” that a hieron or sacred inclosure 
may exist where no temple is, and a temple may exist without 
any sacred inclosure: that the word vad; is never applied to the 
sacred inclosures either of Greece or of the’ particular states 
or of individuals: that the word ruevos is synonymous with 
iepov; and that aAcds is sometimes used in the same extensive 
sense, but that in general it designated merely the wood or 
grove contained in the sacred inclosure. In this view,)..M. 
Gail gives a more comprehensive sense to the words igpoy 
and vads than the generality of scholars admit. The word 
iepov, in many instances, comprehends the whole of the sacred 
inclosure, the temple, the wood, and the glebe: but M. Gai 
considers that in this large sense it sometimes resembled 
whole towns in extent, inclosing temples, courts of justice, 
arsenals, theatres, and immense sacred woods, in which the 
people might celebrate the public games... We think that 
&Aoos never has any other meaning than a sacred wood, and 
that it cannot be termed synonymous with icpov: though ) the 
words may happen to be commensurate when the sacred. in- 
closure consisted only of wood, as in’ the instance quoted. by 
M. Gail from Homer : : ay 


"Oyxnsov, O° ispov Tloosdyiov, ayrady argos. 
Onchestus, the sacred inclosure of Neptune, a fair grove.) 


The third paper of M. Gail contends that the word Olym- 
pia never designated any town, though it is generally applied 
to Pisa, but that it always signified either the territory and 
sacred inclosure, or the festival celebrated there. He thinks, 
too, that there was only one town of Pisa, and that ‘it was on 
the right-hand side of the river Alpheus, and separated by 
that stream from the territory of Jupiter Olympius. . ‘This 
conjecture is very ingenious, and merits attention. 

The first memoir of M. Mongez treats on two Roman in- 
scriptions, which had been found at Lyons in the year 1815. 
In the first inscription, great confusion in grammar appears 
between the first and the third persons, to which M. Mongez 
does not. advert. Perhaps the words which he punctuates 
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and reads thus, Conjugi incomparabili et sibi, benignissime que 
mecum virit, should be read as follows: Conjugi incomparabil: 
et stbht benignissima, que secum virit. We disapprove an 
alteration which M. Mongez proposes, of tector into teator, as 
totally unnecessary. The second inscription is very curious. 
On ‘the front and the back of the stone are these words in 
capitals: C. Julius Sabinianus nauta Rhod. in honorem nautarum 
Rhodanicor. dat ; on one side, Dedicatione dont hujus omnibus 
Navigantibus x. 111. dedit; on the other side, L. D. D. E. C. 


N. R. “ C.Julius Sabinianus, a mariner of the Rhone, gives this 
to the honor of the mariners of the Rhone: at the dedication of 
this gift, he gave three-pence to all the company.” The ground 
was presented by a decree of the mariners of the Rhone. 

The next memoir by the same author relates to some 
relics found near Aurillac, in the department of Cantal. The 
principal curiosity is a broken part of a circular inclosure 
formed by a double wall, about five feet high and nine feet 
in diameter, M. Mongez conjectures it to have been part of 
a Roman Ustrinum, or place where dead bodies were taken 
and burned ; and, from his description of the building, and 
its similarity to others which are generally admitted to have 
been employed for that purpose, the supposition appears m 
the highest degree probable. 

Of the remaining papers by M. Mongez, the most curious 
are, one on the grains of certain vegetables used by the antients 
as measures of weight; and another on the mdde of naviga- 
tion practised by the Normans, and ona vessel dug up at 
Paris, near the Champ-de-Mars, in 1806. In the first of 
these, the writer makes some extraordinary remarks on the 
uncertainty of the measures adopted; and in the last he en- 
deavors to shew that the vessel dug up, which was a skiff 
hewn out of a solid trunk, must have belonged to the Nor- 
mans who besieged Paris in the year 885. His memoirs on 
an [Egyptian tunic, and on the Egyptian phychostasy or 
balance of souls, in which he would illustrate the scales of 
Jupiter mentioned in Homer by some Egyptian relics, are 
singularly inconclusive; while his essays on some pointed 
stones discovered in antient bur ial-places, and on_ the 
true situation of Noviomagus Lexoviorum, a town of the second 
Lyonnaise, are very uninteresting. ‘The paper on the signals 
of the antients is occupied with proving that the communi- 
cation by fire-signals, mentioned by Aischylus, is at least 
possible, from the geographical situation ; and we believe that 
his observations on this subject are just. 

The contribution of M. Brial consists of some inquiries as 
to the legitimacy or illegitimacy of a daughter of Louis-le- 
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Gros, whose mother is unknown. We think’ that),the 
author leaves the subject just in the same obscurity. in which 
he found it. | ’ 

M. Bernardi’s paper consists of illustrations of .an.arrét/ of 
the parliament of Paris, ordering the suppression. of some 
verses in a poem of Tasso. He shews that the, verses which 
gave offence are not part of the “ Jerusalem Delivered,” 
but of a later poem, the “ Jerusalem Conquered ;” that. this 
was published at Rome in the year 1593, while the strag- 
gle between Henry IV. and the League remained undeter- 
mined ; and that the passages in question attracted little notice 
at the time, but that, when the King became triumphant, 
the religious party, glad of the aid of so eminent a poet as 
Tasso, imported this poem, and procured a re-impression of 
it to be made by Abel Langelier. ‘The verses are merely a 
prediction that the disasters of France will never cease till 
Clement shall give a king to the kingdom, and the kingdom 
to a king. 

The history of the imscriptions and medals, composed or 
adopted by thé Academy, is a bare enumeration of the occa- 
sions on which that body has assisted in recording events of 
public interest. In reverting to the years 1812 and 1813, 
after having mentioned the inscriptions made for the triumphal 
arch raised in the town of Chalons, and the inscription 
adcpted for a statue of the Emperor, it is briefly added that 
the Academy continued during these two years the medallic 
history ‘ du chef du gouvernement qui précéda la restauration.’ 
The subsequent incidents have given numerous occasions for 
the Academy to exhibit its loyalty. Expiatory chapels, ex- 
piatory altars, expiatory honors to the French princes who 
were victims of the Revolution, Monsieur’s arrival at Paris 
or at Marseilles, the King’s return, the usurpation of the 
20th of March, 1815, and the King’s second return, have all 
afforded opportunities for suitable medals or inscriptions. One 
particular deserves remark. The Minister of the Interior 
consulted the Academy respecting some marble tablets placed 
in an expiatory chapel built in the royal church of St. Denis, 
and destined to receive the names of the kings, princes, and 
princesses of the three French dynasties: but the Academy 
stated some chronological difficulties as to the earlier epochs 
in the history of these dynasties, on which the project was 
adjourned. | 

In the Historical Notices of deceased Academicians, we have 
short sketches of the lives of MM. Dupuis, Ameilhon, Lévesque, 
De Toulongeon, Champagne, Du Theil, Heyne, and Larcher. 
They are written in a familiar and agreeable manner: but it 
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would be exorbitant to expect from M. Dacier those delicate 
touches and graces of composition, which are so charming in the 
productions of Fontenelle on similar occasions. The exertions 
of M. Dupuis, in those regions of literature in which history 
and fiction are so intermingled that it is almost impossible to 
distinguish them, have earned for him the character of ‘an 
ingenious and enthusiastic rather than a judicious writer. 
Ameilhon was a laborious compiler. Lévesque has left behind 
him the character of a virtuous citizen, an able historian, and 
a pure and amiable moralist: his private life was full of tender- 
ness; and all his writings bear the stamp of a benevolent 
heart. MM. De Toulongeon and Champagne may be charac- 
terized rather as sensible men than as men of genius or taste : 
but M. Dacier’s memoir of the latter is written with much 
feeling, and with a glow of personal affection. The names of 
Du Theil, Heyne, and Larcher, are too well known in this 
country to require any comment. The Secretary has done 
justice,, and no more than justice, to the venerable character 
of the veteran Heyne. Of Du Theil an anecdote is given 
which deserves to be generally known. He had completed 
a translation of Petronius, and had nearly finished the print- 
ing of it, when, reflecting seriously on the effect which such a 
work might have on the public morals, he at once committed 
to the flames his Manitberit and the impression. 


MEMoIRs. 


Second Memoir on the Nature and Revolutions of the right 
of territorial Ownership in Egypt, from the Conquest of that 
Country by the Arabs in the Time of Omar, to the French Ex- 
pedition. By M. Si.vesTre pvE Sacy.— It has been an opinion 
long prevalent that the system of military fees or appanages, 
which exists at this day in Egypt, is a remnant of the antient 
administration of that country as represented by Herodotus; 
and that this particular institution has remained unaltered — 
through the successive periods of the Persian, the Macedo- 
nian, the Roman, and the Byzantine dominion, to the present 
time. ‘The learned M. SitvEstTRE pe Sacy has undertaken 
to discuss the question more at large, and to ascertain b 
authority whether the sovereign is by any good tiile the sole 
proprietor of the soil; and whether the grants made by him, 
if considered as conditional and revocable at will, are or are 
not mere usurpations on the rights of the inhabitants. The 
most interesting portion of his task was accomplished some time 
ago, in a paper contained in the first volume of the Memoirs of 
the Institute, under the class of History and Antient Literature : 
in which he traced the state of property, from the —_— 
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of the country by Selim the First, down to the time of the 
French expedition. In the present memoir, he re-ascends to 
the earlier period, and his research into authorities of all sorts 
appears interminable. We cannot prevail on ourselves, how- 
ever, to take any lively interest in this subject: for we téel 
satisfied that, however the right commenced, it has been too 
long established in Egypt to be affected by the paper-bullets 
of the French Academy, whether issued in its defence or for 
its overthrow. It is of little consequence whether Selim or 
whether Omar introduced it, or whether it existed under one 
modification or another from time immemorial: but, if any 
person wishes for a profusion of Oriental learning on this 
obscure and remote topic of inquiry, he will find an ample 
treat in this dissertation of M. pE Sacy. 

Inquiries and Remarks on the Commerce and Luxury of the 
Romans, and on their Commercial and Sumptuary Laws. By 
M. vE Pastoret. Third Memoir, containing the Reign of 
Augustus. — In this very interesting paper, M. Pasrorer has 
exhausted the subject as connected with the reign of Augus- 
tus. The plginness and simplicity of the private habits of 
that emperor are contrasted with the magnificence of the 
public works which he built or patronized: the encourage- 
ment which he gave to the arts, and to foreign commerce, 
is illustrated at great length; and all the details which 
could be procured from the antient poets, historians, and 
geographers, in relation to the state of trade throughout all 
parts of the empire, have been collected with great industry, 
as well as arranged in a clear and perspicuous manner. It is 
a memoir highly creditable to the research, the talents, and 
the taste of the author. 

Examination into the Accuracy of Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus; of the Authenticity of the Sources of his History concerning 
the Establishment of the Pelasgic Colonies in Italy ; and the 
Physical Causes which occasioned them to quit that Country. 
By M. L. Petrt-Rape.. — This academician is very desirous 
to support the truth of the facts stated in the first book of the 
Roman Antiquities, M. Freret and a whole tribe of critics 
having impeached the credit of that work, and having cer- 
tainly carried the popular opinion along with them. M. Perrt- 
Rave, however, is determined that Dionysius shall not be 
driven off the field without a regular battle; and he rallies the 
forces which can be mustered from all quarters, and which 
seemed to have shrunk away at the first appearance of the scep- 
tical invaders. Whether the subject will ever be set at rest, 
‘we know not: but at present, we think, the chronology of 
Dionysius is much more questionable than the facts which he 
recites ; 
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recites ; and as to the facts, we conceive that there was some 
substratum of reality, though we do not give credit to all the 
particulars. In short, we regard the middle course as the just 
one, and are disposed to admit his histor only in a qualified 
manner; considering his authority as nec nihil neque omnia. 

Some Illustrations of the Epoch of the Emigration of Cinotius. 
By M. Raov1-Rocuerre. — The author of this memoir is 
fully convinced of the reality of the emigration in question, 
stated by Dionysius of Halicarnassus: but he thinks that the 
period assigned by that author is incorrect, and wishes to bring 
down the date to a more recent period. 

Defense of the Authority of Dionysius of Halicarnassus as to 
the Epoch of the Colonization made by Cinotius, which he fixes 
at the Seventeenth Generation before the Capture of Troy. 
By M. L. Perir-Rape.. — This writer shews himself on this 
as on every other occasion a zealous stickler for the authority 
of Dionysius: but we are inclined to think that, if the fact.of 
the colonization is to be admitted as historical from the con- 
currence of authorities, the date, at all events, which rests solely 
on Dionysius, must be rejected, and the event attributed to 
a later era. 

Inquiries relating to Poetical Improvisation among the 
Romans. By M. Raout-Rocuerte. — Little is here brought 
forwards which may not be found in Casaubon’s valuable 
brief treatise De Satiréd Romandé: but the statement is put to 
gether in an agreeable and entertaining manner. 

On the Challenge of Apelles and Protogenes ; or, Illustrations 
of the Passage of Pliny in which he gives an Account of 
the rival attempt in Design that took place between these 
Two Painters. By M. QuaTREMERE DE Quincy. — The ac- 
count given by Pliny is that Apelles visited Rhodes from a 
curiosity to see the productions of Protogenes: that he called 
at the house of the latter: but the old woman who was there 
said that her master was out, and begged to know whose 
name she might mention as having visited him. Apelles 
took up a brush, and painted a line of extreme fineness on 
the canvass, (arrepto penicillo, lineam ex colore duxit summa 
tenuitatis per tabulam,) and said, ** Shew this as the name of 
the person who called.” On Protogenes’s return, the old 
woman stated what had passed: when the artist, observing the 
fineness of the stroke, (contemplatum subtilitatem,) said that it 
must have been Apelles, for that no one else was capable of 
such a nicety. He then dipped his brush in another colour, 
and drew a still thinner line on the one already drawn ; (alzo 
colore tenuiorem lineam in illé ipsd duxisse ;) and, as he was again 
going out, he told the old woman to shew this to the — 
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he should call again, as the name of the object of his inquiries. 
Apelles returned, and, mortified by the superiority manifested 
by his rival, intersected the lines by a third color, so as to 
leave no room for farther refinement : ¢ertio colore lineas secutt, 
nullum relingquens amplius subtilitati locum. Protogenes, now 
admitting that he was vanquished, hastened to the harbour in 
quest of the stranger; and it was deemed right that the can- 
vass should be handed down to future ages in that condition, 
a curiosity which would astonish all spectators, but particularly 
artists. ‘* I am informed,” continues Pliny, “ that it was, 
however, burned at the first fire which befel Czesar’s house on 
the Palatium, having been in former times much sought as a 
curiosity; the whole surface containing nothing but lines al- 
most impalpable to sight, so as to resemble a vacant canvas 
placed among the finest productions of other artists: a circum- 
stance which increased its attraction, and gave it a superiority 
to every thing else.” (Tanto spatio nihil aliud continentem quam 
lineas visum effugientes, inter egregia multorum opera inani 
stmilem, et eo ipso allicientem, omnique opere noliliorem.) — 
M. QuaTREMERE DE QuINcy, in the memoir before us, en- 
deavors to prove that the word linea means a design or out- 
line ; and that ¢enuitas and subtilitas refer to the elegance and 
not merely to the fineness of what was executed. Some plates 
are subjoined, to shew in what sense he thinks one design 
may have been made on the other, and intersected by the 
third: but we conceive that the concluding passage in Pliny 
evinces that mere lines were all that was depicted ; for, if they 
had been complete figures, it would not be surprizing that the 
sketches of such celebrated artists should attract general at- 
tention, even among the finished productions of others. 

On a Greek Inscription found near Calamo in Beotia. By 
M. Raout-Rocuerre. — The inscription, which is very well 
decyphered by M. Rocuette, was brought by M. Pouqueville 
from Greece, and is a singular specimen of the Boeotian 
dialect. 

On the Extent and Boundaries of the Territories of the 
Gabali, and on the Position of their Capital Anderitum. By C. 
A. Watcxenarr. — This isa memoir of more research than 
interest. The principal point attempted by the author is to 
establish that Anterieux, or Anterrieux, as it is generally 
spelled, is the antient Anderitum; though Javols has generally 
been supposed to enjoy that honor. The similarity of the 
name is the strongest argument in favor of this hypothesis ; 
yet the author assures us that this coincidence did not occur to 
him till other arguments had pointed out the spot. 
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Vou. VI. Memorrs. 


Memoir on the Population of Attica, during the Period be- 
tween the Commencement of the Peloponnesian War and ‘the 
Battle of Cheronea. By M. Letronne. — The learned author 
of this paper arrives at the conclusion that the average-popu- 
lation of freemen, during the period just mentioned, was 
70,000 Athenians, and 40,000 resident strangers, making a 
total of 110,000; and that the number of slaves was about 
equal to this total amount of freemen. This inference differs 
very materially from the results attained by preceding writers, 
particularly from the opinion of Hume; and, although the 
author has succeeded in shewing that the calculations of his 
predecessors were in many respects faulty, we are far from 
thinking that he has placed the matter in such a clear point of 
view as to preclude the necessity of more investigation. | 

Illustrations on the Dutics of the Magistrates who bore the 
Title of Mnemons, Hieromnemons, Promnemons, and on the 
Structure of the Amphictyonic Assembly. By the Same. — Until 
we perused this memoir, we were not aware that much diffi- 
culty had occurred in ascertaining the characters and official 
empl ments of the above-mentioned antient functionaries; 
and, though M.Lxrrronne shews that some writers have 
misapprehended the subject, we believe that the opinions 
which he himself developes are the same that generally pre- 
vail among those wlio indulge in researches into the ¢onstitu- 
tions of the states of antiquity. The observations on the 
Amphictyonic assembly are judicious and interesting. 

Memoir on the Origin of the most Antient Towns in Spain. 
By M. L. Perit-Rabe. . 

Memoir on the Situation of the Raudit Campi, where Marius 
defeated the Cimbrians ; and on the route pursued by that 
People in their Invasion. By M. WatcKENAER. | . 

- Memoir on the Changes which have taken Place in the Course 


of the Loire, between Tours and Angers ; and on the Scite of 


Murus, a Place mentioned in the Life of S. Florent. By the 
Same. — These three memoirs are occupied with that sort of 
antiquarian research, in which the imagination and the judg- 
ment claim such a joint interest, that it is difficult to adjust 
the pretensions of each; and, amid the uncertain glimmerings 
of light which occasionally dawn through the thick clouds of 
uncouth idiom and contradictory etymons, the understanding 
would bealways ready to acquiesce in any glimpse of probability, 
if it had not found itself so often deluded by conjectures which 
have been since rejected as fantastical, and demonstrations 


which have been exploded. The power of antiquaries over 
their 
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their readers might be irresistible, if they would but agree 
among themselves, and not expose the falJacies of each other’s 
reasonings: or, if the learned Society would elect a Pope, and 
conspire to support his decrees, they would become at once an 
infallible body : — but, as long as the initiated take delight in 
tripping up one another, the multitude cannot help suspending 
their faith in some of the mysteries which are oracularly pro- 
pounded from this quarter or from that, and are contented to 
keep aloof in a state of avowed ignorance, when the skill of 
the adepts seems to be exercised merely in a game of blunders. 

Memoirs on the Political Relations of the States of Christen- 
dom, and particularly of France, with the Mogul Empire. By 
M. Ase Rémusat. Memoir the First. —'This first of a series 
of papers brings down the history from the foundation of the 
Mogul empire under Zingis Khan to the time of Khubilai; 
and we cannot express our admiration of the manner in 
which this curious memoir is written, in any terms that will 
be. so expressive to those who are acquainted with the 
researches of M. Remusat, as by saying that this production 
is truly worthy of its sagacious and indefatigable author. 

Memoir on an unpublished Correspondence between Tamerlane 
and Charles the Sixth, By M. le Baron SiLvestTRE DE Sacy. 
—_ This correspondence, which is often mentioned by histo- 
rians, bears with it in M. pe Sacy’s opinion such marks of 
genuineness in substance, that he thinks we may safely rely on 
the fact of its existence and on the material contents of it: but 
many marks prevail in the form which are indicative of a more 
recent date; and he is therefore led to the conclusion that 
some interpolations and adjuncts have taken place, although 
not to such an extent as to impair the general character of 
genuineness and authenticity. 

Memoiy on the Medals of Marinus, struck at Philoppopolis. 
By M.Tocuon D’Anvecr. 

Notice of a Medal of the Emperor Jotopianus. By the Same. 
— Both these memoirs are curious and amusing: but, as 
might be expected from the nature of the subjects on which 
they are written, neither of them is of any great importance or 
interest. 

Critical Examination of the Historians who have treated of 
a Misunderstanding which took place in the Year 1141, between 
Louis the Young and Pope Innocent the Second. By M. Briat. 
— This exaniination is written with a degree of partiality that 
is really extraordinary; and we mTOR be quite surprized 
how a writer of ability could transfer his quota of existing 
prejudices and whimsies to the transactions of a remote period, 
if we had not witnessed a similar infatuation among = pro- 
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ductions of ‘our own country, —in Mr. Mitford’s learned and 
laborious History of Greece. | 

Memoir on the Trial of Guichard, Bishop of Troyes, in 
1304, and the succeeding Years. By M. le Comte Boissy 
D’ Ancuias,— The writer of this very interesting memoir enters 
into the full. spirit of the period of which he treats, and en- 
deavors to extract the semblance of truth from the thick 
mass of ignorauce, superstition, and calumny, under which 
the subject of his paper lies enveloped. 

Historical and Statistical Essay on the Accesstons and Losses 
which have successively befallen the House of Austria, from the 
Time when Rodolph of Hapsburg attained to the Empire, 
until and inclusive of the Treaties of Presburg and Austerlitz. 
By M. MenTE.Lie. — We have here an extremely valuable 
and comprehensive summary, in a very wnostentatious form. 
The results of much tedious and minute research are com- 
pressed into a few pages; and the steps towards agerandize- 
ment, as well as the tendencies to decline, in a mighty and 

so far, unwieldy government, during a long series of ages, are set 
Le--$ .._ forth with microscopic exactness. 
~ Memoir on the Optics of Ptolemy, and on a project for 
printing that Work from Two Latin MSS. in the King’s 
Library. By M. Caussin. — Ptolemy’s Optics, of which 
frequent mention is made by antient authors, as also by 
some moderns so late as the 16th century, has been long 
supposed to be lost;—— more perhaps to the regret of the 
historian than to that of the philosopher: for, looking at the 
immense progress which this science has made since the time 
of Newton, the father of modern optics, it was not: likely 
that this work of Ptolemy, if it still existed, would contain 
the knowlege of any fact connected with the fundamental 
part of the science with which we are unacquainted. As a 
matter of history, however, it was likely to be of the highest 
importance, and under this point of view its supposed loss 
had been much lamented. It is certainly very singular that 
this idea should have been so general; since we now find that 
its title is given in the printed catalogues of the manuscripts 
in the Royal Library at Paris, in which there are two copies, 
No. 7310; and another in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
under ihe title of “* Ptolemai Opticorum Sermones quinque, e2' 
Arabico Latineé versi.” 

We conceive that the most interesting part of this memoir, 
at least to the greater number of readers, is the preface which 
the Latin translator has given, containing an abridged account 
of the contents of the several books. After an apology for 
such inaccuracies as may escape him, in consequence of the 
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difficulty of transferring the idiom of one language into 
another, when they differ so essentially as the Arabic and 
the Latin, he thus proceeds with his own account of the 
contents : 


« The first book is not found: but it was occupied, as we see 
by the commencement of the second, on the manner in which 
light and vision are communicated and assimilated; how they 
differ in their properties and in their movements ; with their dif- 
ferences and their agreements. The second treats of objects 
which we can see, and the nature of each. Nothing can be seen 
without light, and without something which prevents its penetra- 
tion. Among the things that we can see, some are seen truly, 
some are seen at first, and others only in succession. Feeling 
alone enables us to judge of things as well as sight, except colors, 
which are perceived only by the eye. This book treats also of 
things seen more or less distinctly. Things which we see truly, 
or at first, are seen by the effect of a passion or affection of 
the sight: this passion is coloration, fraction, or revolution. 

“* We distinguish in succession things as being high or low, to 
the right or to the left, near or distant. This book treats also 
of the manner in which we see with one eye ; and how the object 
still appears single, or in one place, when we look at it with both 
eyes, provided that they each regard it by rays alike disposed 
towards it, viz. having in each visual pyramid the same position 
with regard to the axis. This happens when the axes of the pyra- 
mids fall on only one and the same object, according to the custom 
of the person looking at the object: but, if the vision be forced 
from its accustomed direction, in any way whatever, and be thus 
carried on another object, and if the rays are not directed in an 
uniform manner, the same object will be seen in two or three dif- 
ferent places: which is proved by means of a rule and cylinders 
which the author teaches how to make. — This book also treats of 
the difference of magnitude as depending on the visual angle, of 
distance and position, of the manner in which we perceive right 
and curved lines, plane, concave, and convex surfaces. It treats 
also of different species of motion, and the errors of vision; of 
which one kind depends on the eye and the other on the mind, and 
others on the objects themselves. 

‘¢ The third book relates to objects which we see by reflection 
in plane and convex mirrors. The author proves, first, by means 
of a strip of copper, that the reflection in plane, concave, and 
convex mirrors is made at equal angles; and afterward by. experi- 
ments on a table of divers colours, by which he shews that the 
object is seen in various places, and two objects in only one. This 
table he uses also to determine the place of images. 

<< The fourth book treats of objects seen in mirrors simple or 
compound, and of those which are seen by two or more mirrors. 

« In the fifth book, which is imperfect, Ptolemy. speaks of the 
refraction of visual rays, which is always made at equal angles ; and 
of things which are seen when two different bodies exist between the 
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eye and the object, the one being more dense than the other. If 
the eye be placed in the rarer medium, and the object in the more 
dense, the object appears greater than it really is; as when we 
look from air into water. The deeper the object is in the denser 
medium, the greater it will appear; and it will seem so much less 
in proportion as the medium in which it is placed is rarer than 
that from which it is viewed, and the deeper it is placed within it. 
All this is proved by different experiments. In one is used a vase 
called a _foscyr ; in another, a semi-cylinder of glass, fixed on a 
table; in another, a cube and cylinder, and a cubo-concave body, 
also of glass.” 


Such is the account given of the contents of this work, in 
the preface by the Latin translator; and, as being one at 
least of the earliest treatises on this science, it is certainly a 
curious and interesting performance: but otherwise we con- 
ceive that little would be gained by a publication of the 
manuscript. — Another question is connected with this treatise, 
which we find M. Caussin is still obliged to leave undeter- 
mined: viz. Is its author Ptolemy the astronomer? That 
writer, notwithstanding the great influence of refraction in 
astronomy, has no reference to the subject in his Almagest, nor 
is any reference to the latter found in the Opfies: yet there are 
strong reasons for attributing both works to the same author. 
M. Delambre has said that probably the Optics were composed 
later than the Almagest : so that, when the latter was written, it 
might be supposed that Ptolemy had not yet studied the laws 
of refraction, and had no knowlege of such an effect. 


‘ This argument,’ says M. Caussin, ‘ may well explain why 
Ptolemy speaks not of refraction in his Almagest: but I would 
ask why, in his Optics, he has not corrected what he said in his 
Almagest in consequence of his ignorance at that time of the 
phzenomena of refraction? May we suppose that the author of 
the Optics, if he had been as great an astronomer as he was a 
philosopher, would not have known that the necessary effect of 
refraction must be to accelerate the rising and to retard the 
setting of the heavenly bodies? Can we believe that he would 
not have endeavoured to determine the quantity of astronomical 
refraction; and that an astronomer so able as Ptolemy, knowing 
the effect of refraction, which is, as he positively states in his Optics, 
(if the authors are identical,) to approach all the stars towards the 
zenith, would not hence have concluded that all heights, and par- 
ticularly those near the horizon, required correction ?’ 


After all, the ‘question is left by the author in doubt and 
uncertainty. 

Researches on the Principle, the Base, and the Valuation of the 
different Linear Metric Systems of Antiquity. By M. seamen 
— This 
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— This memoir is altogether speculative, and, as we con- 
ceive, improbable both in its principles and its conclusions. 
We all know that the antients have transmitted to us different 
determinations relative to the actual circumference of the 
terrestrial globe, varying from 40,000 to 180,000 stadia; and 
this disagreement we have been in the habit of considering 
as referable partly to the magnitude and difficulty of the ques- 
tion, with the instruments and means possessed by the antients, 
and partly to the circumstance that the unit of measure, the 
stadium, in the extreme cases, might have different values. 
The object of the present paper, however, is to demonstrate 
that the large measure, viz. the circumference of the earth, is 
theactual unit; and that the several stadia differ from each other 
only as this circumference has been at various times divided 
into 400,000, 300,000, 360,000, &c. equal parts, the stadium 
of the antients thus resting on the same foundation as the 
French metre: — from which conclusion the author seems 
disposed to infer, that the antients possessed at least as ac- 
curate a knowlege of the circumference, of the earth as the 
moderns. The idea of taking the circumference of the earth 
as the standard of linear measures, or great unit, appears to 
us such as could never have been seriously entertained but 
at the moment when it was actually adopted in France, that 
is to say, when the minds of the whole nation were inflamed 
with an enthusiasm before unequalled in the history of the 
world, and when the natural vanity of the people readily led 
them to adopt every idea that partook of the character of being 
grand et magnifique. | 

For our own part, without perhaps entertaining so high an 
opinion as M. Gosse.in of the state of science among the 
antients, we esteem their judgment and reflection too much 
to conceive that they ever cherished so preposterous an. idea 
as that which he attributes to them; and, if ever they did, we 
feel quite confident that they wanted the means of-carrying 
it into execution. We are therefore altogether| atvariance 
with the author in his conclusions; viz. : | 

¢ 1. That there was an epoch in antiquities, in. which -S cir- 
cumference of the earth and the value of. its degrees were known 
with very great precision. cm 

¢ 2, That the different metric systems, which have been trans- 
mitted to us from the antients, have had for- their base an 
aliquot part of this circumference. : | 

«3, That the system of the division of the circle into 400 
degrees renewed by our (the French) astronomers, and the oper- 
ations which they have performed for determining the value of a 
mean degree, confirm the exactitude of‘the antient measures, and 
may be made the means of referring them to the primitive type.’ . 
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On the Question whether the Antients executed any Measure 
of the Larth after the Establishment of the Alexandrian School. 
By M. Lerronne. — Eratosthenes is generally considered, 
on the report of Cleomedes, to have been one of the first who 
undertook to determine the length of a degree, and hence the 
actual measure of the circumference of the earth. The man- 
ner in which he performed this operation is also described 
by the author above named; and it is well known to be ex- 
ceedingly gross and inaccurate, though such as may be sup- 
posed to have been consistent with the state of astronomical 
science at that time; viz. very early in the Christian era. 
The inaccuracies in the work of Cleomedes have always thrown 
a doubt over many of his assertions, and over that of the mea- 
surement of a degree by Eratosthenes among the rest: but he 
has never been so severely criticized as by M. Lerronne; 
who concludes, after a long investigation, ‘ that he was ig- 
norant of astronomy, and that most of the facts which he 
reports were altered by him, or had already been altered by 
others from whom he copied.’ From the whole investigation, 
which occupies 63 quarto pages, it is inferred 


‘ That the antients have preserved or transmitted to us only 
five estimates of the measure of the earth; viz. 1. that of 400,000 
stadia, mentioned by Aristotle. 2. That of 300,000 stadia, men- 
tioned by Archimedes. 3. The measure of 252,000, attributed to 
Eratosthenes, but which existed before him; and, 4, 5. those of 
240,000 and 180,000 stadia, attributed to Posidonius, which had 
also a prior existence. | 

‘ On the other hand, it is proved that, since the establishment 
of the Alexandrian school, nothing has been done by the antients 
resembling the measure of a degree of the meridian; which is 
necessarily composed of two operations, the one astronomical and 
the other geodetic; for Eratosthenes performed only one of the 
two, and Posidonius neither the one nor the other. 


-¢ The several determinations of the magnitude of the earth 


(whether they are correct or not is a circumstance that does not 
affect the question on which I treat) are, then, more antient than 
this famous school; and some of them have been adopted in the 
developement of different systems of geogtaphy, without taking 
any care to verify their exactness. Now, as any opinion on the 
magnitude of the earth necessarily supposes also some operation 
used for its foundation, it is evident that, before the school of 
Alexandria, one or several attempts, more or less successful, had 
been made either in Asia or in Egypt to ascertain the magnitude 
of the earth.’ 


These are the conclusions of M, LerronneE relative to this 
famous question: but the next inquirer will probably form a 


different result, and leave us still in the uncertainty in which — 


the present writer found us when he commenced his investi- 
gation. 
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gation. It is fortunate that such disputed points are altogether 
matters of curiosity, and unimportant to modern science. 

Vol. iv. of the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
for 1819-1820, has just reached us. / 
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Ant. XII. Histoire abrégée des Sciences, &c.; i.e. A Concise 
History of the Progress of Metaphysical, Ethical, and Political 
Philosophy, from the Revival of Letters. Translated from the 
English of Dugald Stewart, and introduced by a Preliminary 
Discourse. By J.A. Bucnon. 4 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 

\ E are not surprized to learn that these volumes have ex- 

cited much interest in France, and have been perused 
with the most eager curiosity. The original Dissertations are 
written by the hand of a master, whose fame on the Continent 
is at least equal to the celebrity which he enjoys in this 
empire ; and whose writings are even more remarkable for 
the amiable spirit and fine tone of moral sensibility which 
pervade them, than for the ingenuity of the illustrations which 
they contain, or the elegant and perspicuous style in which 

they are written. ‘The translation has been executed by a 

person in every respect well qualified for the undertaking ; 

who is as familiar with the belles lettres as with the more 
austere sciences, and is the confidential friend of Professor 

Cousin. 

Mr. Stewart’s work was not published in this country in a 
detached form, but was prefixed in the shape of two separate 
parts of a Dissertation to the first and fourth volumes of the 
Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica. It was intimated 
that a third part would appear in a subsequent volume, to 
complete the Dissertation, by bringing it down to the present 
period: but the last volume of the Supplement was published 
without any addition, and the Dissertation was thus left in 
an incomplete state. ‘This deficiency has in some degree 
been supplied in the volumes before us by an excellent pre- 
liminary discourse: in which M. Bucwon gives a considerable 
portion of the History of Philosophy in the last half century, 
under the form of a Summary of the Scotch School during 
that period; and the public had not before been presented 
with any written abstract of the progress and variations of 
the doctrines in that school, which was at once so just and so 
compendious. MM. Bucnon acknowleges himself much in- 
debted, for the substance of this portion of his prefatory dis- 
course, to the lectures delivered by his friend M. Coyszn ; 
and, if we may judge of the other parts of them from, the), 
hints. thrown out in this specimen, the Parisians. have no), 
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xeason to envy the instructions given in any other seats of 
Jearning.. In this, outline, due praise is awarded to the moral 
enthusiasm of Hutcheson; some deduction is made from the 
usual exaggerated encomiums on Reid ; and the peculiar and 
characteristic ability of the late Professor Brown, in subtle 
analysis, is pointed out and emphatically discussed. In the 
same preliminary discourse, also, we have not only a judicious 
abstract of some observations published by Sir James Mack- 
intosh in a contemporary periodical journal, but a cursory 
outline of the peculiar merits of the most distinguished 
schoolmen as the precursors of the revival of letters, and of 
the writers on the laws of nature and nations as the pioneers 
to the modern race both of moral philosophers and of poli- 
tical economists. ‘T'o these schoolmen and jurists, Mr. Stewart 
had certainly been unjust, in the observations contained in 
his Dissertation; and his coincidence with the prejudices of 
the day in depreciating those two classes of men, to the latter 
of whom in particular Kurope is experiencing every day a 
farther accession of obligations, forms the greatest blemish in 
his masterly composition. In the present volumes, the trans- 
lator has not only pointed out but contributed something to 
rectify the deficiencies of the original; both those arising 
from omission, and those which have occurred from accidents 
attending the form of the publication in which it appeared. 
They form altogether, therefore, a most valuable and inter- 
esting work; and until Mr. Stewart completes his own pro- 
duction, and gives it to the world in a substantive shape, we 
doubt not that these French volumes will be a favorite manual 
with those whose curiosity is alive to the progress of moral 
and metaphysical science, but whose ardor is not sufficient to 
make them interested in all the variety of subjects treated in 
the Supplement to the Encyclopzedia Britannica. The nature 
of that miscellaneous work would not allow us to examine in 
our pages any of the particular dissertations which were 
swallowed up, and rolled along, in its immense successive 
waves: but we are glad to have the opportunity, afforded by 
this translation, of noticing Mr. Stewart’s Dissertation, which 
deserved in this country a separate re-impression. We have 
to regret, however, that of so valuable a production our limits 
will allow us to take only a rapid and cursory survey. 

In glancing back over the last three centuries, it is impos- 
sible not to recognize with some feeling of astonishment the 
stupendous impulse which the art of Printing has given to the 
human mind. It has broken down the barriers which separated 
the literati and privileged few from the mass of the com- 


munity; it nas made education universal; and it conveyed a 
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death-blow to superstition, by rendering the researches of a 
few bold writers in Swisserland and Germany at once’ a 
common stock of information to their fellow-men, and 4 model 
and example of independence. ‘The spirit of free ‘inquiry in 
religious matters soon spred itself to every other subject in which 
human nature is interested; and in some countries, the religious 
feuds brought the questions of the right of private judgment, 
and of the purposes and boundaries of the civil powers, di- 
rectly into discussion. The League in France, the Cove- 
nanters in Scotland, and the civil wars in England, were, 
under various aspects, eruptions of the same spirit which 
made Holland the seat of a race of freemen, and brought 
down the King of Sweden to assert the independence of the 
German states. 

Where the progress of knowlege was most thwarted, it has 
not been ineffectual though it was long latent. The old 
system was enforced in France at the end of the seventéenth 
century by the dragonades of Louis XIV. ; and all that could 
be done was done by the Inquisition, to strangle reason in Italy 
and in Spain. At the end of the eighteenth century, however, 
France was shaken to its centre by the re-action of those 
principles of human nature which had been so long tranipled 
under foot; and in the beginning of the nineteenth, Spain 
and Italy have given those symptoms of decayed and 
effete institutions which shew that reforms, if prudence or 
prejudice will not submit to grant them, will be extorted by 
violence. It is in vain that the Order of Jesuits is revived, or 
that the mummeries and extravagant ceremonies of a departed 
superstition are restored. The lower orders pry with a 
searching glance into the worldly aims of the hypocritical, 
and the higher orders watch with suspicion and jealousy the 
progress of the enthusiastica]. It is too late to think of hood~- 
winking the whole body of the laity; and persons of a serious 
and reflecting turn of mind, when they hear it asserted that 
the continuance of imposture is necessary for the preservation 
of order, pause to think whether the ways of Providence are 
not thus blasphemed by the very individuals who affect to be 
the advocates of religion. | | 

In other countries, where the civil institutions have beet, 


. either by direct law or by usage, accommodated to the improve- 


ments of society, the utility of an unrestrained exercise of 
the faculties has been recognised not only in literature and 
science, but in trade, in manufactures, and in every branch 
of public economy. The fetters which ignorant selfishness 
and short-sighted policy imposed on the production of labor, 


or the exportation of its products, have been gradually shaken 
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off, when the interests of the community came to be better un- 
derstood, as cramps on popular industry, and obstructions to 
national wealth. The benefits of free competition, and of the 
full employment of all those means which nature and Provi- 
dence have bestowed for the advancement and improvement of 
the species, are more fully seen in proportion as experience is 
extended, and as free play and scope are given to the human 
faculties ; while the blessings of government are found to 
consist rather in directing than in restraining the ardor of the 
community, and in securing to each individual the fullest en- 
/ Joyment of all those advantages which his industry, his 
avarice, or his ambition may induce him to acquire. 

A free press has been the grand means by which the civil, 
political, and moral progress of Europe in the last three cen- 
turies has been effected. By its sudden shock, that mighty 
engine first awoke the soul of man from his slumber of ages, 
and roused it to animation from its paralysis and lethargy. It 
has since communicated the impulse of superior minds to the 
general mass of society, by the same power of vividness and 
electric continuity. A chain is now formed, through which 
mind acts on mind with an energy unimpaired by its range, 
and the sparks of science and feeling are communicated to, or 
elicited from, the bosoms of myriads; ; so that the spell becomes 
universal, almost at the same moment that its influence has been 
concentrated by the reflection or the study of a single indi- 
vidual. — It remains to throw a slight glance over the series 
of those potent minds which have secured to themselves an im- 
mortality on earth, as sources of that current of knowlege 
which will continue to re-produce and vivify, as long as the 
tide of curiosity shall continue to impel the world. 

The mightiest spirits, since the revival of letters, have been 
those of Luther, Bacon, Des Cartes, Leibnitz, and Locke ; and 
in placing Luther in this class of extraordinary men, we pay 
that compliment to intellectual courage and robustness of 
character, which experience in life shews to be deserved by 
the practical utility of such qualities. ‘The towering imagin- 
ation and philosophic genius, the profoundness and subtilty, 
the universal learning, the deep research and practical good 
sense, which severally characterized those other bright lumin- 
aries of the intellectual world, have not aah a a greater 
mass of direct and substantial benefits to mankind, than the 
downright honesty, the unbending and uncompromising in- 
dependence, and the rough homeward dealing, of this illiter- 
ate, tasteless, and unimaginative monk. ‘The services which 
he rendered to mankind form a proud exemplification of the 
power and efficiency of plain directness of purpose. How much 
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inferior was Luther to Erasmus, in every accomplishment that 
can make a man admired or beloved! Yet, without his wit, 
his delicacy, his knowlege, or his good sense in many particu- 
lars, the qualities of boldness and inflexible sincerity have 
raised Luther to a higher rank among the benefactors of the 
‘species. We do not think that, in thus giving such supe- 
riority to Luther, we are merely following a vulgar estimate, 
and judging too much by names and appearances: for the 
courage that is required in throwing off the shackles of in- 
veterate habit, in rejecting the prejudices of education and of 
the age in which we live, and in avowing opinions that are ob- 
noxious because misunderstood, or calumniated because in- 
terfering with exorbitant and usurped pretensions, is deserving 
of the highest praise, from its rarity as well as its beneficial 
influence. It is seldom sufficiently observed, or impressed on 
the mind, that much more good is done in the world by reso- 
lution of character than by refinement of understanding ; 
and itis still more seldom remarked, that some degree of spirit 
and undauntedness is necessary for the accomplishment of any 
good whatever. ‘The majority have always names and sar- 
casms at their command, and must regulate the fashions of 
language; and yet the majority are not always in the right. 
The Scythian principle, which inculcated the propriety of 
speaking truth without fearing the face of man, is only not an 
universal principle of education because its paramount import- 
ance is not comprehended ; and we meet every day in society 
with accomplished minds which have their energies impaired 
or stupified from the want of that early lesson, to exercise 
and rely on their own faculties, to form and to avow their own 
honest convictions. Luther, therefore, justly stands on a con- 
spicuous eminence as a model of that intrepidity, which, when 
united with mental activity, realizes speculation ; and which, 
instead of accommodating conduct to the fashion of the world, 
moulds and compels the world into subservience to its own 
conceptions of right. . 

No name occurs more frequently in the previous writings 
of Mr. Stewart than that of Bacon; and he loses no oppor- 
tunity of declaring that his logic, his mode of philosophizing, 
his mode of illustration, and his whole course of study, are 
founded on true Baconian principles. In some passages, he 
seems even desirous to insinuate the notion that he is himself 
placed in the same circumstance and position, with regard 
to the experimental philosophy of mind, in which Newton 
was placed with regard to the experimental philosophy of the 
material world. Yet, notwithstanding this studied obtrusion 
in many instances of the name of Bacon, the present dissert- 
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ation shews, we think, that Mr. Stewart has not justly appre- 
ciated either the peculiar character or the real merits of that 
great master. Mr. Stewart cannot, in his interpretation: of 
that author’s language, throw himself back two centuries, 
and will not allow himself to consider the theory and notions 
which prevailed at the time when Bacon wrote. He views 
every thing through the medium of the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century ; and, in defiance of the most clear and 
_distinct passages of Bacon’s works, he stoutly maintains that 
Bacon was not a searcher after inherent principles or 
essences: that he might entertain notions respecting caus- 
ation something analogous to those which have been ad- 
vanced by Hume and elucidated by Brown; and that he was 
not a believer in the existence of animal spirits, or in 
the sympathies of matter, in the vulgar sense of the terms. 
It is surely a misapprehension of Bacon’s merits to consider 
him as a discoverer of particular facts in the world of matter, or 
in the world of mind, though he has been a guide to almost all 
subsequent discovery; and surely, also, on this as on other 
occasions, it is an evidence only of misdirected zeal and indis- 
creet enthusiasm, when an interpreter endeavors to extract from 
the text meanings which a moment’s calm reflection would 
satisfy him were never intended by the author himself. Such 
modes of glossing may be safely relinquished to the sole 
practice of Jesuits and fanatics. 

We have not space to enlarge on Mr. Stewart’s remarks 
in reference to the school of Des Cartes; who, we think, has 
never been estimated among us on a scale by. any means 
commensurate to his real talents. His book De Methodo is 
the only one of his productions which can be called generally 
popular, and it is undoubtedly a delightful specimen of the 
frankness and sincerity as well as of the ingenuity of the 
author.— The merits of Leibnitz are summed up by Mr. 
Stewart much in the same way in which they had been ar- 
ranged before by Mr. Gibbon, in his posthumous works. — 
To ‘Mr. Locke is rendered that homage which is due 
from every honest inquirer, for his personal virtues, for the 
integrity of his character, for the manly plain dealing of his 
philosophical researches, and for the simplicity, frankness, and 
modesty of his nature. It gives us very sincere pleasure to 
record the warmth with which the author here stands forwards 
as the advocate of such a man as Locke, against the miscon- 
structions and misrepresentations which his works have un- 
dergone from injudicious admirers, as well as from invidious 
opponents; and the letters which he has given as: having 
passed between the virtuous old philosopher and: Sir Isaac 
Newton, in consequence of some misapprehensions — wie 
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biassed' the noble mind ‘of the latter, reflect the» highest 


-credit on the characters of both of them. The observations 


on: Mr. Locke form, in our opinion, the most judicious and 
the most valuable part of Mr. Stewart’s Dissertation; and we 
have no doubt that a writer of so much: benevolence ‘must 
have been highly gratified, in having an opportunity of: re- 


‘cording at full length his own sentiments with regard to the 


great author of the ‘ Essay on Human : Understanding ;” 
while he was also doing justice to the transcendent moral as 
well as intellectual excellences of a man, towards whom some 
other members of the Scotch school have not always shewn 
the same justice, generosity, or candor. 

We wish to pass slightly over the minor blemishes which 
are observable in parts of this elegant production: but we 
cannot refrain from expressing our regret that Mr. Stewart 
has joined in the vulgar and ignorant outcry against all the 
productions of Spinosa, some portions of whose posthumous 
works deserve commemoration of a very different cast. We 
were rather pained than surprized to find marks of the dis- 
sertator’s insensibility to the tact and covert humor of Bayle, 
as well as to the genuine pleasantry of ‘Tucker: but, as to the 
merits of Hartley, gratitude as well as justice required for 
them treatment very different from the scanty and disparaging 
notice which Mr. Stewart has introduced. For all these 
blemishes, however, except the last, full atonement is made 
by the general liberal spirit of this Dissertation; by the ardor 
with which the writer always illustrates the progress of know- 
lege and improvement; and by the 3ympathetic zeal with 
which he commemorates the struggles of virtuous and inde- 
pendent spirits against the domination of religious or civil 
despotism. He dwells with congenial kindness on the 
milder virtues, and the unassuming wisdom, which illumine 
and sanctify the pages of Fenelon and Addison. He does 
not, perhaps, give sufficient prominence to the productions of 
Pére Buffier and of Bishop Butler: but his acknowlegement 
of the transcendent merits. of Barrow is masterly, though 
brief. We do not, indeed, know any composition in which 
so many new observations are just, and in which so many old 
matters are treated with grace and interest, as in this effort 
of the author’s practised pen. 

Mr. S. has certainly been peculiarly fortunate in the trans- 
lators, whose care has been exercised on the Continent with 
regard to his works. His Elements of Philosophy engaged 
the labors of that very able.and ingenious professor, M. Pre- 
vost, and were familiarized. to French readers almost as soon 
as they were known in this country; and his. excellent dis- 
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sertation on the progress of science has been communicated 
to our neighbours in the present work, before it has become 
accessible to English readers as a distinct publication. — The 
style of M. Bucnon is extremely well adapted for the pur- 
poses of such a translation; it shews, according to the occa- 
sion, an equal degree either of force or of fluency ; and, while 
some passages remind us of the pointed expressions of Vol- 
tatre, we recognize in others, and indeed more generally, a 
happy familiarity with the eloquence and flow of Rousseau. 





Art. XIII. La France, L’ Emigration, &c.; i. e. France, Emi- 
gration, and the Colonies. By M. pz Praprt, formerly Arch- 
bishop of Mechlin. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1824. Imported by 
Treuttel and Co. Price 15s. 


I" would have been well for the repose of France, perhaps, 
“ had the question of indemnity to the emigrants never been 
agitated : it has been demanded as a matter of right, not as a 
matter of favor: but, to make the measure palatable to the 
public, pains have been taken by MM. La Bourdonnaye, De 
Caze, Chateaubriand, and others in high rank and situation, to 
persuade them that it will heal the last wound of the Revo- 
lution. The odds are, we fear, that it will prove a blister, 
not an emollient. — What effect the circulation of the present 
volumes is likely to have, we pretend not to divine: but the 
indefatigable Abbé, whose name adorns the title of them, has 
laid down some broad principles, and has pronounced (we 
suspect) some unpalatable truths. Aware, however, of the 
delicacy of the subject, without abjuring that confident and 
affirmative tone which pervades his writings generally, 
he takes great pains not only to avoid giving offence but to 
soothe and conciliate. His dedication to the emigrants also 
is very creditable to his feelings: for, in resisting their claims 
from a sense of justice, he deplores their losses and sympa- 
thizes in their misfortunes from a sense of humanity. More- 
over, the side of the question which he takes is hostile to 
his own personal interests; a circumstance which bespeaks 
his sincerity. 

‘ You have no cause,’ says he, ‘ to suspect my motives; in the 
Constituent Assembly, I supported your interests; banished by 
the laws of the day, I have been associated in your exile, in your 
deprivations, in your dangers. Twice have I been stripped of 
every thing by the Revolution ; family, fortune, prospects, — all 
have vanished !—if you have devoted yourselves to Louis XVI. and 
his family, I yield not to you in this respect. If you served him 


on the Rhine, I served him with equal ardor at Paris in the 
perilous 
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perilous year of 1792. These were times of real danger. Surely 
you will acknowlege, also, that I took as effective a part in the 
restoration as yourselves. My case is your own, therefore; and 


you can have no reason for rejecting my testimony or impeaching 
my intentions.’ 


It is clear that, when an indemnity for loss is demandeds 
it must be sought as a matter of right: there must»be two 
parties, the plaintiff; who has sustained the Joss, .and the de- 
fendant, who must be proved to have inflicted it. In this in- 
stance, however, who is to try the cause? It must be ad- 
judged by the parties themselves; and will they lend an 
impartial ear to the principles of equity? They are inter- 
ested in the issue. Here is a small fractional part of the 
people of France, — small considered numerically, but not with 
reference to their station and opulence, — asking an impost 
to be assessed on the whole population of France, as an in- 
demnity for losses which they have sustained by the confis- 
cation of property once possessed by themselves or their 
immediate ancestors, hut forfeited according to the then exist- 
ing laws of the state, by their own act of emigration. ‘A 
question of justice,’ says the Abbé, ‘is not to be settled by 
any regard tonumbers. Whatever drift this observation has, 
and it is given as a concession to the advocates for indemnity, 
we think it ought to be taken in a qualified sense: for the 
summum jus may otherwise slide into the summa injuria, and 
the “ right o’er-rigid harden into wrong.” Grant, for the 
sake of argument, that it was unjust to disturb the relations 
of property as the penalty for an act of civil disobedience; 
and grant that the supreme power of the state had no.right 
to confiscate the property of a few, viz. of those who with- 
drew from its territory through fear, or loyalty to the monarch, 
or hostility to the new order of things : — grant all this, still the 
confiscated property in the lapse of thirty years has under- 
gone such innumerable transfers, that it would be wholly im- 
practicable to track its windings and recognize its identity. 
If, however, we suppose even this possible, a second act of in- 
justice must be committed in order to efface the first. By di- 
visions and subdivisions, this property has been spread over an 
incomparably greater surface, and is in the hands of a much 
greater number of proprietors now than it was before. Must 
confiscation be inflicted on them, without even the imputation 
of any civil offence, for the purpose of retribution to others 
who were charged with it? 'Thiscannotbe. Indemnification; 
therefore, must come from the nation, and an impost must be 
assessed on the people at large: but national policy .is na- 


tional] justice, and in all questions of national policy the in- 
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terests of the majority ought to preponderate. Numbers, 
therefore, must not be disregarded; nor indeed are they 
disregarded by the Abbé, although his argument is too strong 
to need support from the consideration of them. In making 
this observation, however, we must not be understood to in- 
‘sinuateithat the property of individuals may at any time be 
exposedte:the arbitrary confiscation of the state. The in- 
terests of the majority of society require that the property 
-of individuals should be as effectually protected against any 
arbitrary invasion from the state as against invasion from 
individuals: if public utility, therefore, requires the sacrifice 
of private property, — as may be the case in cutting roads 
or canals, opening streets, &c., — indemnity is due to the 
proprietor. 

The first epoch of emigration was in 1789, when the nobi- 
lity of France reckoned about 18,000 families: at five to a 
family, here was a total of 90,000 nobles. Less than half 
this number emigrated; and of these, many escaped the 
penalty of confiscation by a timely return to the bosom of 
their country, or by having left some member of their family 
in France during their absence. It is estimated, accordingly, 
that the property of about 7000 noble families, or 35,000 in- 
dividuals, may have been confiscated. ‘The private property 
of the emigrant clergy was not considerable, although their 
numbers amounted. to nearly 25,000. ‘The remaining emi- 
grants consisted principally of military. It is on 7000 noble 
families, chiefly, that the rigor of confiscation has fallen. — 
On the other side, the actual population of France in 1823 
was 30,465,291. ‘Ten millions of persons are supposed to 
have been concerned in the purchase of the national domains : 
but five millions of these may be set down as having taken 
property belonging only to the church, colleges, hospitals, 
corporations, &c. ‘The result of the whole is that there are 
about 25 millions and a half of people now in France, who 
mever derived the least personal advantage from these con- 
fiscations, but who are nevertheless called to reimburse them. 
And at what expence? ‘This is a question of detail which, 
however necessary to be examined in France after the prin- 
ciple has been admitted, would be a most unprofitable topic 
for us; be it 800,000,000 or a milliard of francs, — c’est la 
méme chose here. * | 

‘ Emi- 





* The Moniteur of the.12th Oct. 1824, has given the following 
calculation, as the result of the investigation of the agens du-do- 
main, appointed to make out the number and value of the sales of 
veal property effected in virtue of the laws of confiscation : be 

um- 
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‘ Emigration,’ says the Abbe — for he chooses to personify the 
subject —‘ must prove, before it can claim indemnity, that it 
had the right of leaving its own country and taking arms in a 
foreign one; that it had a right to call in the aid of foreigners ; 
to promise them a partition of French territory for the purpose 
of engaging their assistance to excite in France insurrections 
against the established order of government; and to declare the 
King captive, while the sovereigns of Europe recognized his 
freedom by the acceptance of his public acts and of his ambassa- 
dors, and by the residence of their ambassadors at his court. 
Emigration must prove that the Revolution which it sought to 
destroy, that of 1798, was illegitimate; and that France had 
fallen into a state which admitted no reparation but hy the force 


of arms, and which imposed on each citizen the necessity of taking 
justice into his own hands,’ &c. 


In the course of his work, the Abbé has brought forwards 
the discussion of a multitude of collateral questions; all of 
which he contrives, with his usual alertness and dexterity, to 
make apply to the subject before him. We have not fewer 
than eighty-seven chapters, on the right of emigration in 
general; on pacifie and belligerent emigration; on the right 
of arming against our country, and of calling foreign aid 
to repress intestine commotions; (rather a ticklish topic this, 
after the prostration of Spain before the gilded arms of 
France ;) on the duties of citizens at home, and the relinquish- 
ment of their rights abroad; on the history of the different 
emigrations and the various acts of recall, amnesty, confisca- 
tion, &c. &c.: the whole forming a compound of desultory 
and miscellaneous but not uninteresting matter. The book 
is not one to send us to sleep: for, though some authors 
sacrifice their own repose in kindly giving it to their readers, 
this is never the Abbé’s case: always awake himself, he gene- 
rally takes care that his company shall feel no inclination to 
nod. 

M. D’ Ecgevilly reckons five distinct emigrations. The firs¢, 
which was a measure of mere personal precaution and 
safety, took place after 14th July, 1789, with the approbation 
or rather the order of Louis XVI. The second was the great 
armed emigration of 1791 and 1792, formed on a systematic 





Number of Sales. Value. 


Sur les emigrés - 426,000 - 1,050,000,000 Fr. 
Sur les condamnés 15,000 - 20,900,000 
Sur les deportés - 16,000 - 20,400,000 
(Vol. ii. p. 367.) 
if the principle of indemnity be recognized, however, it ought to 


cover the loss of personal property, including the value of annui- 


ties, debts, &c., as well as of real property. 


policy. 
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policy. The third was, like the first, a measure of safety, | 
which immediately followed the dreadful day of 10th August, | 
1792, and continued during the revolutionary government. 
This was perfectly justifiable in its object and principle: for 
nothing can be clearer than that it is lawful to withdraw from 
our country, when our country can no longer furnish us with 
protection in person and property. The fourth was lemigra- 
tion forcée ;inplain words, banishment: the non-juring priests ° 
were thus banished by the law of August 26. 1792. This 
was compulsory, forced on men for the sake of confiscating 
their property, .The fifth was a fictitious emigration ; an in- 
scription on the list of emigrants of persons actually present, 
or in employment; like the last, for the sake of confiscation. 
For the honor of human nature, the number of these is very 
limited’; and the iniquity of confiscations under such pretences 
is so enormous and palpable, that individuals suffering under 
them are fairly intitled to indemnity, provided that they did 
not bear arms against their native soil. In a state of disgust 
and exasperation, however, should they have so far committed 
themselves as to have borne arms, however they may be in- 
titled to pardon, they are not intitled tomore. Even here, it, 
is at least a question whether the aggrieved parties ought not 
to seek redress from those who fraudulently duped them under 
the name of the law, rather than from the law itself. 

Now let us see how far the march of confiscation cor- 
responds with that of emigration. The first legislative act 
was dated Jan. 28th, 1791, when the King announced to the 
Constituent Assembly that ** he emigrants were exciting hos- ° 
tile dispositions among some of the German princes, and were 
also arming themselves.” On the 9th of July, 1791, a law 
passed recalling the emigrants, under a penalty of triple im- 
position for disobedience; and the King issued a proclam- 
ation a week afterward, urgently enforcing the recall. On 
the 8th of Nov. the Legislative Assembly made a law, in- 
flicting the punishment of death on emigrants who should not 
return by the Ist of Jan. 1792. On the 9th of Feb. 1792, 
the property of emigrants was sequestered; and on the 30th. 
of March it was appropriated as an indemnity due to the 
nation for the expence of carrying on thewar. On the 25th of © 
July, appeared the Duke of Brunswick’s manifesto, — and on 
the 27th ‘followed confiscation. The Abbé has gone into a 
detail of the various laws affecting the emigrants, with a chro- 
nological minuteness which we have not room to indulge : but 
the result of the whole is that confiscation was. not by-.any | 
means inflicted as a penalty on simple emigration, although 1t °° 
had: been carried to an alarming ‘extent. ‘The’ first’ — 
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taken of it occurred, as we have seen, eighteen months after 

the first great wave had flowed out of the kingdom, and not 

till it had billowed itself up, and threatened to return and 

burst in furious breakers on the parent-shore. As long as 

the emigrants retained a pacific character, no notice was taken 

of them: but, as their numbers increased, their views 
changed: they sought every where to find and to create 
enemies to the Constituent Assembly, which they openly de- 
clared themselves in arms to overthrow: they were menaced, 
and they braved these menaces: they were recalled, and al- 

lowed time to return; they listened not to the call, but em- 
ployed the time in doubling their exertions to raise armies for 
the invasion of their country. ‘The act of confiscation did 
not pass till two days after the Vandal manifesto of the Duke 
of Brunswick. Who, then, will contend that the country was 
not justified in confiscating the property of those of its 
citizens who had brought hostile forces against it, as the 
means of indemnifying the expence of repelling them? What 
was the mad-brained manifesto of the Prince De Condé, in the 

year 1790, but a blustering defiance, provoking and justi- 

fying confiscation ? It was couched in these terms: ‘* The 
French people are led away by the factious, but they will 

open their eyes, and blush for the crimes which the intrigues 
and ambition of their leaders have induced them to commit. 
They will restore with their own hands the throne of their 

kings, or I will cast myself under the ruins of the monarchy. 
The nobility 1s one: it is the cause of all princes and all gen- 

tlemen which I defend: they will rally under the glorious stand- 
ard which I will unfold at their head. Yes, [ will go, — in spite 
of all the horror which a descendant of St. Louis must naturally 
feel at the thought of staining his sword with the blood of French- 
men,— I will goat the head of the nobility of all nations,” &c. ‘The 
nobility of all nations! As if they had cosmopolite rights! or 
any rights beyond those assigned to them in their own respective 
countries ; and as if France were amenable to the nobility of 
Europe! Did not this manifesto justify a confiscation of 

the Prince De Conde’s property? If he carried war into his 

country, was not his country justified in making his estates 

bear the expence of repelling it? It is not as a matter of 

generosity, but as a matter of right, that the emigrants claim 
indemnity ; and this may account in some measure, probably, 
for the sensation throughout the country, which the demand 

is said to have produced. The governments of Europe are 
too expensive, perhaps, to afford acts of generosity: but one 

of the new republics across the Atlantic has set them an ex- 

ample which they must at any rate admire. After the execu- 
tion 
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tion: of Zturbide, the republic of Mexico granted a pension 
of 40,000 francs to his widow and children. The Ex-Emperor 
paid the forfeit of his life to the laws of the country which he 
so idly invaded: but his wife and children were innocent; 
andthe country, in its generosity and its justice, has taken 
care that they shall not want. : 

It 1s rather with the view to let our readers knoe the 
nature..of the topics.and the course of discussion whieh -the: 
Abbé has pursued.in:these volumes, than to enter into the 
argument ourselves, that we have dwelt even thus longon them. 
Heaven forbid that the question of indemnity to disarmed. 
emigrants should ever have occasion to be argued with a view 
to practical application here: but we have had our rebellions, 
our forfeitures, and.our confiscations, in former times; and 
acts of grace and restoration have, at periods far remote from: 
the ‘aggression, occasionally emanated’ from the throne, 
without throwing a burden on the country. : 

About twenty pages at the close of these volumes aré de-- 
voted to a consideration of the claims which the planters of St. 
Domingo may have on France, for indemnity on account :of 
the losses:that they have sustained in the various insurrections 
and. revolutions, which have happily terminated in the inde- 
pendence of that island. ‘Their case is quite different from 
that of the emigrants. ‘The colonists never bore arms against 
their:country, and have forfeited no claims: but, on the ‘other 
hand, the Abbé contends that they never had any to forfeit. - 
His award is accordingly given against them. 

We believe that some legislative measure is going forwards : 
in France, and perhaps may be completed before the publi- 
cation of this article, relative to the indemnity of emigrants. 
What.the particulars.are, we do not. know: but, from what 
we. are enabled to gather from the French papers, it willnot 
much surprize us “if some compromise. takes place between - 
the plaintiffs and the defendants in this cause, which will not 
be very satisfactory to either. : 





NotTICcE. 


“Since the pr eceding sheets were printed, the’ Paris news- 
papers have again asserted that the Memoirs of Foucne, 
réviewed in Art, X. of this Appendiz, are factitious ; ‘and that 
they proceed from the pen of M. Alphonse de Beauchamp, a 
well known author. —.We still suspect, hawevers sat: they 
are not mere fabrications. 
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Protogenes and Apelles, story 

» of, 522. 

Ptolemy, his work on Optics 


i» found, 526... Account of, 527. 


INDE X. 


Q 
Quartz-rock, peculiar modifica- 
tion of, 229. Remarkable 
secondary quartz-rock, 234. 
Quincy, M. Quatremére de, on 
the challenge of Apelles and 
Protogenes, 522. 


R 
Raoul-Rochette, See Rochette. 
Rattle-snake, account of, 192. 
Raudi Campi, on the situation 

of, 524. 

Rémusat, M., on political rela- 
tions with the Mogul empire, 
525. 

Revolution, See France. 

Richard Coeur de Lion, his poe- 
tical adventures with his sister 
Matilda, 183. 

Rio de Janeiro, account of, 344. 

Rochette, M., on the emigration 
of GEnotius, 522. On Roman 
improvisation, 2. On a Greek 
inscription, 523. 

Rocks, on the superposition of, 
relatively to the formation of 
the earth, 225. et seq. 

Romances, observations on, 484. 

Romans, memoir on their com- 
merce, &c., 521. On the 
improvisation of, 522. 

Rule of Three, its principle ex- 
plained, 271. 

Rushton, Mr., his valuable cha- 
racter, 325. 

Russia, speculations relative to 
her views on Constantinople, 


71. 


S 

Sabine, Capt., on the tempera- 
ture of the Caribbean sea, 
176. | 

Sacy, Baron de, his second me- 
moir on the right of owner- 
ship in Egypt, 520. On the 
correspondence between Ta- 
merlane and Charles VI., 525. 

St. Jean d’ Angély, his- epitaph, 
482. | 

St. Quen, - 
















































INDE xX. 


St. art | account of its cathe- 
dral, 

St. Bsa, S ‘at Rome, criticisms 
on, 5l. 

Salt eed, that phrase explained, 76. 

Santo Paulo, in Brazil, account 
of, 348. 

Sapinaud, M., his death during 
the war in La Vendée, 446. 
Sappho, and Phaon, a poem, 

specimens of, 95. 

Savin, its supposed medicinal 
powers, 77. 

School, on the recollections of, 
207. Verses on, 208. 

Schools, provisions for, in Ame- 
rica, 252. Of Scotland, See 
Scotland. 

Scotland, Universities and 
schools of, observations on 
the manner and course of 
study at, 263—273. 

Sea, phosphorescence of, obs. 
on, 340. 

Sea-sickness, directions respect- 
ing, 342. 

Seal, * it is turned as clay to the 
seal,” observations on that 
passage in Job, 130. 

Sette Communi, account of that 
mountainous district, 162. 
Shakspeare, particulars in his 
life investigated, 412. Order 

of his plays, 414. 

Shells, fossil, paper on, 178. 

Sidney, Sir P., his supposed dia- 
logue with Lord Brooke, 115. 
His death bewailed by a 
French statesman, 452. 

Sieyes, Abbé, said to be avari- 
cious, 510. 

Sigh, verses to, 82. 

Signets, antient, conjectures 
‘telative to, 129. 

Silvestre, See Sacy. 

Simnell, and Warbeck, hypo- 
thesis concerning those sup- 
posed impostors, 304. 

Skating, among the Dutch, ac- 
count of, 220, — 





Skin, human, obs. on the fdrm- 
ation and action of, 64. 

Slavery, ‘in America, remarks 
on, and facts relative ‘to, 
255. 

, distinct from Jewish 
bondage, 441. 

Slaves, remarks on ‘the -enfran- 
chisement of, 4. 

Slave-trade, instances of its 
continuance, 427. 

Sleep, medical obs. on, $27. 
Disturbances of, in London, 
$28. Ode to, from Herrera, 
368. 

Society, verses on the’ pleasures 
of, 210. 

Solari, Marchioness di, her 
work respecting Venice, 153. 
Anecdotes of the Marquis, 
162. 164. 

Sonnet, fro: : the Italian, 444, 

Spain, on antient towns in, 524. 

Spine, on the mechanism of, 
153. 

Spirit of Christianity,-a parable, 
108. 

Squirrels, their abundance in 
America, and curious parti- 
culars of, 257. 

Stanhope, Col., his great ‘exer- 
tions in favor of the Greeks, 
284. Recalled by the British 
government, 290. 

Steam-heat, applied to drying 
clothes, grain, and sheaves 
of corn, 204. 

Stewart, Mr. Dugald, obs. on a 
French translation of his Dis- 
sertation on Philosophy, 531. 

Stomach, on the effect of blows 
on, 61. 

Sublimity, observations on, 333. 

Subtlety, female, exemplified ‘in 
a story in the Gesta Roma- 
norum, 358. 

Suffolk, specimens of words ‘and 
phrases peculiar tothat county, 
74. 

Sully, Duke de, favorite of 

Henry 
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Henry IV., anecdotes of, 311. 
Surgeon, on the duties: of, 67." 
Surg rBerys its disreputable state 
e 14th century, 430. 
Other early. particulars of, 
431. 
Sylla, a French tragedy, passage 
from, anhdtranslation, 141, 142. 


T , 
Tamerlane and Charles VL., 
membir on. the - ‘eorrespond- 
ence ‘of, . H25.:. 
‘Temperature of the Caribbean 
Sea, memoir on, 176. 
Thigh-bone, on the fracture of 
e neck of, 149. 
Titaniesin an : the: cmagnetion: of, 
T8. | ees 


«Tis pity she's a “Where,” ex- | 


tract from that play compared 
with a modern poem,, 238. 


 Drelawny, Capt. on the. “death 


of Lord B on, 287. notes 289. 


Tropes and Cressida,. obs.. on 


that play" of Shakspeare, 416. 
Tropics, clitnate of, its ehariis 
and disagreeables, 346,: .. 
Troubadours, on the poetry of, 
364, Specimens.of, 365. 


Tubenoles,. origin... and -growth 
of, 143, ; Treatment of, 247.. ~ 


Tuscany, and the e people, de- 
arya a 166. 


IND BEX. 


| {wo -Brothers, a Greek song, 
- 499. 


U and V 

Vapours, mercurial, on the effect 
of, 179. - 

Venice, present state of, and 
manners of the inhabitants, &c. 
153—169.° 

Universities of Scotland, See 
Scotland. 


W. 


‘Walckenaer, M., on, the territa- 


ries of the Gabali,.523. On _ 
the situation of the Raudii 
Campi, 524..;On changes in 
the course of the Loire, 26. 
Walsingham, Sir, Francis; letter 
1 te him from M. Duplessis- - 
Mornay, 452.. 0: 0.0: 
Warbeck, Perkin, arguments Te- 


.. Spécting, 304. 


Warburton, Bishop, compared 
with: Dr. Johnson, 424, : 


: —— on and Franklin, imagi- ) 


ialogue between, 1°1.. 


Waffen, Mr.,:his verses on Mil- 


ton’s Mulberry-tree, 443. 


‘Wollaston, Dr., on the mag- ~~ 


netism of titanium, 178. _: 
‘Women, in Canada, :their. dis- 
soluteness, 195. 
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